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UST as every man has a secret 
J drawer holding his most che- 
rished treasures—a tress of hair, a 
faded glove, a rosette of blue ribbon 
—so has he an enchanted chamber 
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in his heart. It contains many & 

shadowy form of the loved and the 

departed. Memory’s spell can evoke, 

and affection clothe them in a mo- 

ment with all their old perfections. 
20 
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The tender mother, the college chum 
who glided off the Matterhorn, the 
patient sister laid to rest at Torquay 
—how speedily do they not live and 
move once more! Within this cham- 
ber lies another, whose jealously- 
barred door opens only to the key 
of the arch-magician Love. Think 
not, gentle public, that I shall 
show you all its marvels. Not even 
for thee, wife of my bosom, do its 
hidden portals open! If thou hast 
a. skeleton in thy cupboard (and 
what well-regulated wife is without 
one ?), perhaps I have my Blue- 
beard’s chamber, into which it is as 
well that conjugal glances cannot 
penetrate. This inner chamber is a 
man’s sanctum sanctorum; here he 
holds the ‘ sessions of sweet, silent 
thought.’ When storms disturb his 
domestic quiet without, he seeks re- 
fuge in this inmost Avalon, where 
troubles never stir, where no gusts 
of passion shake the dreamy waters. 
This fairyland is haunted with well- 
remembered smiles and dimples, that 
gleam on faces once loved but too 
well, as the moon glimmers on a 
summer sea; soft voices, to which 
others now listen, ring through it; 
dark eyes beam gently there; the 
rfume of ‘ lips that are for others’ 
en heavily on its air. It was 
only this morning that certain do- 
mestic events carried me thither on 
the wings of fancy. I was the old 
Grecian hero, who had 
through many perils from kings’ 
daughters and the sirens of all 
elimes, yet through all those long 
years I had been true and faithful 
to my absent Penelope. At length 
I had safely returned to my craggy 
Ithaca and my loving queen, How 
much have the patient hearts of men 
to suffer! Who could have expected 
that the spouse for whom I had 
gone through so much should be 
sharp-tongued and shrewish? The 
breakfast was not ‘ well-spread ;’ 
through some default of mine she 
eould not ‘put away the desire of 
meat and drink,’ to use the Homeric 
ery suitable for a heroic meal. 
+ wonder if I fondly remem- 
bered Ogygia’s flowers and fruit, 
and dwelt for a moment on the ten- 
derness of Calypso? How delicious 


Co- 


‘Mr. Moggridge, what are you 
about ? 

‘ Charmer of my heart, I am only 
finishing my article on Intellectual 
Transcendentalism for the “Com- 
prehensive Review !”’ 

Verbum sap. I must return to 
common life, it seems—must leave 
off twining roses in Neera’s hair, 
lest I should have my own well 
combed for my pains. 

Heresy though it be to say so, it 
may be taken for granted that no 
man marries his first love. Indeed 
it is a kindly provision of nature 
that it should be so. Most men are 
in love half a dozen times at school, 
at least three times during their 
university course, and as often as 
conveniently may be afterwards, be- 
fore they are united to her who is 
emphatically, after this eliminative 
process, the woman of their choice. 
Obviously this discipline is good for 
the man himself. If the blind god’s 
bow twanged for the first time with 
certain aim, married love would not 
be the true and ever-deepening feel- 
ing that it so often is. (It is pleasant 
to find an opportunity of thus 
making peace with society, justly 
outraged at the foregoing delin- 
quencies.) As for the ladies who 
have to pass through this crucible 
of affection, it is well known that 
it keeps the dear creatures’ ‘ hands 
in,’ to use their own term. Love's 
ordeal is not very scathing in these 
days of croquet and picnics; and we 
are ungallant enough to believe that 
hearts do not break so easily under 
crinoline as they used to do under 
kirtles. It is true that the wife, 
who eventually must come to most 
men, has a grievance to a certain 
extent, when she reflects that she is 
incontrovertibly not her husband’s 
first love, and it may possibly be 
not even his sixth or his twentieth. 
But the thought brings its own con- 
solation, as she remembers her many 
rejected sisters, and her spirits may 
rise again at what has been the 
pride of all true wives from the be- 
ginning —that their husbands se- 
lected them against all the world 
besides. After all, first loves are 
generally very inanimate things, and, 
romance apart, could not endure for 
a moment the wear and tear of every- 
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day life. With as peculiar propriety, 
therefore, as the Darwinian law of 
natural selection pervades the phy- 
sical realms, does the canon hold 
good in matrimonial matters, that a 
man shall not usually marry his first 
love in the struggle for a wife. 
Granted, that to the eyes of our fair 
readers such an one is a monster; 
but ordinary life looks to the prosaic 
and the practical. It is better for a 
man to be a moral Frankenstein, and 
fall in love with this one for her 
hair, and that one for her eyes, and 
ring ihe changes in all the super- 
ficial features of affection with a 
dozen or two of early loves, so that 
he may finally light on this compo- 
site ideal in the person of one, per- 
haps’ well weighted with golden 
charms not altogether unacceptable 
in housekeeping, about whom, with 
the utmost certainty, wedded love 
can flourish in perpetual freshness. 
We are far from decrying the preux 
cavalier who loves but one and dies 
for her; such cases, though belong- 
ing to a past era, are not unknown 
at present. We would only point 
out that the opposite system has 
also its advantages, which it is as 
well to bear in mind in the universal 
outcry made against it by poets and 
romancers and the sentimental of 
all ages. By way of dealing a final 
blow to the theory of first love, it 
should be remarked that the autho- 
rity of Plato, with which its advo- 
cates often defend it, has nothing to 
do with the question. Love at first 
sight was with him a necessary cor- 
relative of first love; both were 
preliminary to lifelong friendship 
on the highest matters upon which 
the intellect can engage itself. They 
had no affinity with that married 
love which, if to-day it leads to high 
and noble endeavours, must busy 
itself to-morrow about making pies 
and darning worsted stockings. 

The natural consequence of the 
modern plan of much flirting before 
marriage (to give it its feminine 
appellation: we men prefer to call 
it needful experience of the sex) 
is, that a man possesses a store of 
lost loves which vie in personal in- 
terest with Chaucer or Tennyson’s 
‘Dreams of Fair Women.’ Memory 
leads him, as the Sibyl led ZEneas of 
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old, through Elysian Fields peopled 
with their well-remembered yet un- 
substantial forms. He seems often 
to be rambling in the picture-gallery 
of some old-fashioned country house, 
gazing on the beauties dear to 
Kneller and Lely. There hangs 
Helen with the raven tresses and 
liquid eyes; here is Musidora, with 
looks full of pensive love; yonder 
arerVenusta and Arny, Lucetta and 
Mabel, each charming in her own 
way, once loved, long lost, ‘lost to 
sight, but ‘still to memory dear.’ 
This is a cheap amusement to dis- 
appointed bachelors, even if it be 
somewhat reprehensible for married 
men to indulge, save in direful ex- 
tremities of domestic commotion. 
Perhaps all men are more or less 
prone to muse over smiles and soft 
words gone for ever—even to con- 
done hard looks and still harder 
words from those who have once 
been loved—when the warm colour- 
ing of the past falls upon them, and 
the havannah of the present trans- 
ports to a cloud-capped Olympus. 


“It is only a more imaginative form 


of an amatory exercise actually 
taken in his melancholy moods by 
a man I knew at Oxford, when we 
were fellow-students at St. Vitus’s. 
He possessed an album well filled 
with tresses and locks of hair from 
his different loves. ‘Ah!’ he would 
say, smoothing a glossy ringlet, 
‘this was given me in the wood at 
Nuneham last Commemoration. We 
dined off pork chops done al fresco, 
gipsy-fashion, that day. I have 
never seen pig-iron, or eaten sau- 
sages since, without thinking of her.’ 
Or, as he caressed a long blonde 
tress, ‘This once graced Julia Pa- 
kenham. Poor child! she treated 
me badly that Long I was reading 
at Linton. Well, peace be to her 
manes! And then replacing them 
all, with a sigh for each, he lighted 
his meerschaum, flung the book into 
a drawer, and observed, with all the 
cynicism of twenty, ‘If ticks make 
one’s life a burden, I might sell 
these baubles toa wig-maker. “ They 
be pretty gauds,” as Bacon says, but 
I regard each one as a hairbreadth 
escape. When I marry I must have 
browns: sentiment is all very well 
for your schoolboy.’ 
2C2 
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If we have few sympathies for the 
manof many loves, not the most hard- 
ened of old maids can refuse her pity 
to the man of one lost love. He has 
usually loved well and truly, may be 
for years, till death or deceit re- 
moved his jiancee: then follows a 
blank, say of ten years; circum- 
stances change; the old scar slowly 
heals over, and he marries for 
money or position, after a formal 
and respectable courtship. Or, per- 
haps (the case is but too common), 
the loss of the first love impels him 
frantically to propose to the nearest 
lady who cares to take him, utterly 
irrespective of her disposition, as a 
maddened beast flings himself in 
desperation amongst the hounds. 
Few tales command a better audience 
than those which tell of a widower’s 
life, while he remains constant, 
through loneliness, trouble, and sore 
temptation, to the memory of the 
lost one. His grief must be felt to 
be realized. Sleep brings him no 
solace ; rather as a foe than a friend 
does it visit him. So our great 
poet finely speaks of the 


* Tears of the widower, when he sees 
A late-lost form that sleep reveals, 
And moves his doubtful arms, and feels 
Her place is empty.’ 


Another interruption ! 

‘Please, sir, the tax-gatherer has 
called for the water-rate.’ 

How alien the matter-of-fact world 
around us is to the regions which 
memory cherishes, where the horizon 
is never black with domestic storms, 
but always purple with the distant 
light of love! Tax-gatherers at 
present! Shade of Xerxes! have 
the man impaled for ever thinking 
of collecting his miserable pelf from 
us! Why cannot all writers live, 
like the tettix, on dew, need no 
shelter but the hospitable woods, 
and pay their water-rate in a 
sonnet? Another benefit would 
thereby accrue to us studious folk, 
fond above all things of a quiet life— 


* Happy are the crickets’ lives, 
Since they all have silent wives !’ 


We have spoken hitherto of lost 
loves from a man’s point of view; 
to complete the subject, a few 
words should be added respecting 
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their influence on the female mind. 
Now we have never served as a love 
casuist, and yet we flatter ourselves 
we are no longer ‘ palmers in love's 
eye,” and should know something 
of that mystery of mysteries—a 
woman’s heart. Dreadful as will be 
the storm of indignation we are 
calling down on our devoted head, 
it is our fixed belief (we will submit 
to be pricked to death by bodkins 
in its defence!) that women do not 
look back on their former lovers 
with any of that melancholy plea- 
sure such a retrospect must always 
tring to a lord of creation. It may 
be that the feminine nature is defi- 
cient in this faculty of reminiscence, 
and rejoices in a larger development 
of hope than usually falls to the lot 
of the other sex. Spurzheim is not 
at hand for reference, but I think 
he agrees with me. ‘Thus it prefers 
to be always on the look-out for the 
prince that must inevitably come 
one day or other in a woman’s life 
(so they tell us), from Fairyland, 
rather than waste its gushing affec- 
tions on those unworthy counter- 
feits who in past days may have 
crossed her path and befooled her. 
Lethe, with its inamabilis unda, 
flows round a woman’s heart; no 
warm feelings pluck out the poor 
ghosts who lie under its leaden 
waters, and revive them with their 
own vital heat: stones are not less 
sentient of old likings. The stings 
of offended self-complacency, of in- 
dignant pride and wounded amour 
propre, are too powerful in a woman’s 
heart to let her look back with 
kindly feelings on one who loved 
her but did not make her his own; 
so she closes the door against com- 
passion, and arrays herself in a 
panoply that the next admirer shall 
not withstand. Woe betide the 
man who meets her then! Better 
enccunter the Hyrcanian tigress 
robbed of her whelps, than the 
woman who has seen six or seve 
(shall I say seventeen ?) lovers slip 
through her hands, and now nerves 
herself vigorously to secure the 
eighteenth! Summon your pipe, 
your latch-key— all the devices 
most dear to bachelors—to your aid 
—or you will certainly be van- 
quished ; be wise in time; evacuate 
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your position, retire to your club, 
or you will have to capitulate to 
the enemy! 

One instance occurs to me which 
shows what female tenacity is. A 
lady in one of the western counties, 
whose first love had disappointed 
her by marrying a rival, delibe- 
rately gave out that she would 
marry him yet; and with all the 
persistency of the Hindoo, who, to 
spite you, starves himself to death 
at your front-door, rented a little 
cottage near his estate, and resided 
there, literally laying siege to him, 
till, after the expiration of eighteen 
years, on & happy day death took off 
the rival. Her strong will now 
carried all before it, and before the 
year fvas out she had married her 
old love, the widower. ‘Oh! tri- 
umph of constancy!’ exclaims my 
lady reader. ‘Oh! tiger-like jea- 
lousy of women!’ says our sex, ‘ to 
what straights dost thou not reduce 
thy victim!’ We men, if an un- 
timely marriage had snatched from 
us the lady of our love, instead of 
rendering her miserable by an 
affection which only George Sand 
would approve, or vexing ourselves 
by asentimental celibacy of eighteen 
years, till death removed our sup- 
planter, should forgive her, and 
treasure her image, dressed in all 
its old perfections, in our hearts. 
Doubtless time would bring its own 
consolation, and after the lapse of a 
few years (or months) we should 
render some estimable creature’s 
existence fortunate by bestowing on 
her our heart, with a little reserva- 
tion of that one chamber in it we 
have spoken of, and that solely out 
of compassion for her. It would 
not be good for her happiness that 
she should pry there. So we say 
nothing about it, and—dead men 
tell no tales. 

‘Mr. Moggridge! I am certain, by 
your silence, that you are writing 
—_ scandal against Queen Eliza- 

th.’ 


* Quite the contrary. I am prais- 
ing your sex for the constancy of 
its affections, and expect that the 
ladies of England will appoint me 
their champion at the Court of 
Love, for my devoted services on 
their behalf.’ 


‘I am glad, considering your 

sarcasms, that you are begin- 

ning to do us justice at last. If we 

have one thing to be proud of it is 

the unswerving strength of our at- 

tachments. When we give our heart 
We give our all,’ 

* Quite true, wife of my choice ; 
there is nothing that exceeds the 
warmth of a woman's young affec- 
tions, except—except—I could not 
confess it but to you—the ever- 
deepening growth of a man’s love 
for the partner of his married life!’ 

Here I wink hard at the opposite 
wall, and Mrs. M. contentedly re- 
sumes her crochet by the fire. If 
Englishwomen forget their old 
loves they are undeniably true to 
their husbands. No essayist can 
rob them of that distinction. Men 
wander off in thought to some El 
Dorado of the past, and live over 
again the golden days of first love. 
Some one who has long since been 
separated from them for ever slips 
a soft hand into theirs; they look 
into the depths of forbidden eyes, 
smooth the hair again that has 
mouldered into dust for twenty 
years. This may partake of human 
infirmity, but it does not necessarily 
make a man false to the duties of 
the present when he returns from 
his excursion into Dreamland. Still 
he ought to be pricked in conscience 
if he finds his wife brightening his 
fireside by her smile, and loving him 
in waking earnest with all the depth 
of feminine affection. I must plead 
guilty at all events. Here have I 
been waltzing just now that last 
waltz, which never used to be the 
last, with Florinda; rambling over a 
certain purple moor Isabel and I 
know well in delicious South Devon. 
Sunset is blazing over the hills and 
pouring floods of light amongst the 
heather, but it is hard to turn back 
home. Next moment I am on Lake 
Geneva, with a certain fair-haired 
miidchen, Farewell, Marguerite! The 
remembrance of Kate Dilmont’s 
singing is too much for me. 

* That strain again—it had a dying fall: 

O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour. Enough ! no more.’ 


So we return to ordinary life; 
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and well if we can all find a trustful 
wife waiting to receive us. The 
petty treachery, of which she is all 
unwitting, draws us the closer to- 
gether. Among all my lost loves 
there is none, after all. to compare 
with Mrs. M. I fear the lost loves 
of the past would stand me in poor 
stead were I to lose her. They are 
unsubstantial and unsatisfactory, 
though we can pull the strings and 


set the pretty puppets in motion as 
we will. One smile from a living 
wife is worth a myriad imagined 
caresses from a man’s first love. 
And so, having atoned for my here- 
sies, I hope society at large, and 
* London Society’ in particular, will 
accept my recantation. 

*‘ Now, my dear, it grows late; 
draw down the blinds and give me 
a cup of tea.’ M. G. W. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF GOOD DINNERS. 


T is an acknowledged thing that 
for persons of moderate means 

to give a dinner-party is an act of 
tremendous audacity. How dare 
they doit? If they must do it, for 
hidden reasons known only to them- 
selves, what fear and trembling, 
what fatigue of mind, what anguish 
of imagination is gone through! If 
the unhappy lady on whom the 
labour of ordering this dinner falls 
could only remember what Madame 
Bon Gott recommended, or one of 
the many wise directions in that in- 
valuable paper, ‘Hints to House- 
keepers.’ Alas! all resources fail. 
There is the inevitable blue frock- 
shirted John waiting for orders, and 
the blank face of the ‘good plain 
cook,’ with ‘ whatever you please, 
ma’am,’ written on its vacancy, un- 
accompanied by the gleam of any 
suggestion better than one which 
we know to have been offered to a 
mistress in difficulties: ‘ Please, 
ma’am, wouldn’t you ‘ave a ‘are a 
boiled, and a goose for a side dish ?” 
But even to experienced house- 
keepers—gentlewomen who conduct 
their home affairs in a laudable and 
not inelegant way—it has become a 
very awful thing to give a dinner. 
They rush here and there for ideas. 
They scheme some new creation in 
the way of ornament, which turns 
out a failure; and a thing that 
ought to be a pleasure from first to 
last, begins with a sacrifice and ends 
with a disappointment. And after 
money spent, thought wasted, ‘ time 
neglected, talents misapplied,’ the 
host and hostess go to bed to sleep 


off the remembrance of their mar- 
tyrdom; and if they are tolerably 
good-tempered, and very fond of 
each other, with mutual congratu- 
lations that things were no worse 
than they were. 

Now we venture to say that all 
this is because the common sense of 
a dinner is not understood. 

If you give a dinner, you give an 
entertainment ; and an entertainment 
it ought to be, in the pleasantest 
sense of the word. It is false rea- 
soning to say that people must 
come, not for the fvod, but the 
company; if you make the people 
the principal point, why do you 
mention the dinner, or give the 
dinner at all? People who say this 
are merely making an excuse for 
the bad dinner which they are sure 
they shall give, simply because they 
do not know what a good dinner is. 
And what is more, they are talking 
nonsense, which never seems to 
occur to them; for did any man 
ever pour forth brilliant utterances 
over a tough beefsteak? Did un- 
derdone veal, with oysters just 
warmed through, and served up 
with the sea-sand in them, ever 
suggest any thought sweeter than 
—well, we need not say what! 

But there is nothing really alarm- 
ing in a dinner. The history of 
dinners is the history of civilization ; 
and if you, madam, are in difficul- 
ties over your intended little dinner, 
your difficulties arise from your 
civilized tastes having outstepped 
your knowledge. To supply the 
knowledge in which you feel your- 
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self deficient, you think you must 
have a cook, who is an artiste at 
enormous wages. But you cannot 
afford the salary, your means are 
not equal to such a cook’s require- 
ments, and so you think you must 
give up dinners, or undergo the 
mortification of giving at least a 
very imperfect one. 

But you are wrong: all the ne- 
cessary knowledge you can yourself 
acquire. You need not cook the 
dinner, but you must know what a 
dinner is, 

Having made yourself mistress of 
this most necessary knowledge, your 
daily dinners may be the school in 
which your servant must learn to 
cook. You are not going to give 
immense dinners to a large number 
of people. The headwork, the in- 
vention, the divided attention, the 
great experience, the quickness of 
thought, the dexterity of hand, 
needed for a dinner when the va- 
riety is almost countless, the suc- 
cession quick, and the cooking per- 
fect throughout, are things to be 
paid for, and are undoubtedly worth 
a high price. But a good dinner 
for a few people—a perfectly agree- 
able entertainment—may be had at 
common wages, and with a fearless 
certainty, if the lady of the house 
only understands her own business. 
A good dinner must not be a per- 
plexity to her, but a matter of 
mere common sense and educated 
taste. 

We have done with our ancient 
cookery-books, with tortured poul- 
try, and sucking-pigs stuffed with 
Spanish nuts. We have no faith in 
‘the milk of a dun cow’ for our 
creams, neither do we watch to 
gather our mint at the growing of 
the moon. All that was before! our 
time, and we only laugh at it. But 
we hold in real respect the veteran 
feeders of the days of our youth. 
We have heard of one, that he al- 
Ways said grace as he conducted the 
lady of highest rank to the dining- 
room—‘ For the food we daily re- 
ceive may we ever be truly thank- 
ful—what a magnificent cod’s head ! 
—Amen.’ And another—when told 
by the master of the house, who was 
carving venison, that it was unfit to 
eat—uttered aloud an ejaculation of 
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resignation, ‘The Lord’s will be 
done!’ Now if, after that, he told 
the anecdotes and made the bun- 
mots, that were like a part of the 
old good dinners, over the cold 
mutton that took the haunch’s place, 
we say he was a good old hero—as, 
indeed, he was. We sympathise 
with these solemn diners; but we 
never wish to see a cod’s head, or 
even a haunch of venison, on any 
table, though we have not the small- 
est aversion to eating of either of 
them. Our own dinners are better, 
smaller, cheaper, and prettier. They 
are less of a business, and more of @ 
pleasure. They are all that a dinner 
should be, and something more; a 
gay sight and scene, and an agree- 
able entertainment. All this we 
owe to our modern civilization, te 
our present-day appreciation of the 
beautiful. We think it is a result 
with which our readers are little 
likely to quarrel. 

Common sense suggests, on the 
subject of good dinners, that your 
room must be well lighted. The 
light suspended from the ceiling is 
undoubtedly the best. The little 
difficulty that arises from the centre 
of the ceiling not always ranging 
with the centre of the table, is now 
met by the lamp being hung on a 
bar, on which you can run it back- 
wards or forwards to the position 
required. Let the whole of the 
room be brightly lighted; that this 
should be is absolutely necessary to 
success. 

It is well to have two waiters. 
Remember that we are considering 
the difficulties of persons whose 
means are not large, and so we pro- 
nounce in favour of ‘ parlour-maids,’ 
only ruling that the dresses shall be 
of soft alpaca, or some material that 
shall never rustle. Women wait 
with peculiar quickness and neat- 
ness when they have a turn for it, 
and have been well taught; and one 
woman, if she has an able hand- 
maiden to take things away and 
bring things to her, may wait in the 
modern way on our modern ‘ good- 
dinner eaters,’ and neither be trou- 
bled herself nor distress her em- 
ployers. It is to be hoped that this 
will be received as good news. But 
our paragon of a waitress must 
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never be asked to wait on more than 
six people, and there must be no 
lack of the things necessary to her 
work; and she ought never to leave 
the room. A screen, which will 
keep the wind from the sometimes 
open door from being felt, may also 
conceal a table, to which the active 
handmaiden may have access; this 
will reduce the difficulty to almost 
nothing. 

The table must have spotless 
damask, of course, and the dessert 
must be laid upon it. A small 
party should never be annoyed by a 
great arrangement of flowers in the 
eentre. The lights from the ceiling 
will enable you to have your flowers 
im the centre, but it is essential to 
keep them low, so as to have all fuces 
easily seen, Plenty of green and 
scarlet, if possible, is required, on 
account of the white tablecloth. A 
ow round glass dish, full of flowers 
dressed flat, and four little glasses, 
tall and thin, with drooping foliage, 
placed close to the low dish, so as 
to make four corners, has a very 
good effect. 

The dessert should be plentiful, 
and arranged with attention to 
eolour: trimmed with foliage 
sparely, and distinctly: ferns, and 
ice-plants, with the foliage of the 
fruit in some instances, as with 
grapes and oranges, but no flowers, 
are wanted here. There should be 
no feeling of confusion when you 
look at your table: colour at regu- 
lar intervals, neatness, and even 
stiffness, is required to produce an 
abidingly pleasant effect. As to 
silver, china, and glass—of course 
our friends with moderate means 
must use what they have. They 
need not be afraid of common 
things, if they will so arrange them 
as to produce a pleasant effect: but 
our business at present is less with 
the furniture of the table than with 
the food. 

As to food, a dinner may consist 
ef three, four, or five parts. We 
will take the Jast. There is the 
soup and fish—there is something 
on which to employ the guests while 
the great substance of the dinner is 
dishing up; then comes this more 
substantial part; after which ap- 
pears the game; and the con- 
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cluding part is made up of sweets, 
puddings, and pastry. Here are 
two bills of fare. If you have two 
waiters, everything will be handed 
round the table; and if you have 
only one, and the good handmaiden, 
then the soup and fish and the sub- 
stantial joint must be placed before 
the master and mistress, and helped 
by them on the plates, which will 
have to be carried round. 

You must never omit to put your 
written bills of fare on the table. 
They may be written in the way 
shown here :— 


(1.) Gravy Soup. 
Turbot. 


Sweetbreads. 
Curried eggs. 


Boiled Chicken. . 
Quarter of Lamb. 
Partridges. 
Scalloped Crab. 


Traked Almond Pudding. 
elly. 


Ox Cheek Soup. 
Fish. 


Timbaies. 
Oyster croquets. 
Mutton cutlets. 
Boiled Chicken. 

Haunch of Mutton. 


Game. 
Leveret. 
Soufiee Pudding. 
Jelly. 
Pastry. 


My friend, the lady of the house, 
is not required to cook any of these 
things, but she must know how they 
ought to look and taste. She ought to 
possess an educated eye and palate; 
and, in our opinion, it is clearly her 
business to attain to such perfection 
as shall make her a safe and ‘ know- 
ledgeable’ mistress. Until she has 
so educated herself, her friends had 
better not dine with her, and her 
husband is advised to take his 
friends to his club. But the know- 
ledge is so easily gained, so almost 
impossible to lose, and so pleasant 
to possess, that we can hardly doubt 
its being properly sought after. 
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Two smaller dinners shall follow 
here :— 
(¢5) White Soup. 
Fried Sole. 
Roll of Rabbits. 
Loin of Mutton. 


Partridges. 


Pudding—Tartlets—Cream. 


(2.) Carrot Soup. 
Fish. 
Calf’s Head Hash. 
Leg of Mutton. 


Pheasant. 


College Puddings. 
Tartlets —Ramakins. 


Our list of dinners shall close 
with one for a very small party :— 
Mock ~~ Soup. 
irD. 


Stewed Beefsteak, 
are. 


Anchovy toast. 
Pudding. 
Pastry. 

Cheese straws. 

We have used, purposely, no 
fine names, nor any difficult dishes. 
Any variety can be made, according 
to the cook’s ability. 

You will observe that everything 
is to be so cooked as to be easily 
helped. There must be no cutting 
and carving with the dish held over 
the shoulder, at the risk of a thou- 
sand dangers, and with an awk- 
wardness quite unpardonable. 

In these small families common 
sense keeps tarts and pies for 
luncheon. Almost the same pre- 
parations may appear, as tartlets 
and patties at dinner, when a din- 
ner-party is collected together. All 
things should Jook well. It is the 
eye that has first to be pleased. 
But the judgment so formed must 
never be disappointed. 

Genius will suggest many excel- 
lent arrangements for supplying 
guests easily with all they want; 
for such is the aim and end of good 
waiting. A very pretty dish, repre- 
senting three leaves of the water- 
lily, with a flower in the centre, has 
been lately used, when made of 
white porcelain, for handing round 
three vegetables at a time; and 
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another of the same sort for hand- 
ing round two sorts of cheese and 
biscuits. 

Remember that every arrange- 
ment for the dinner-table should be 
made for one end—the comfort of the 
guests, Every one should have 
water, and dinner-rolls, and salt 
within reach. A dinner-table for 
ten or a dozen, with salt at the four 
corners only, is a melancholy spec- 
tacle. Green or rose-coloured glass 
salt-cellars all down a table have a 
very bright and pleasant effect, and 
silver ones may still be at the 
corners if you like. Of course, if, 
with your one servant you have to 
place three dishes on the table, 
when their turns arrive, which re- 
quire carving, you cannot have 
your top and bottom dessert-dishes 
there. They will have to be brought 
in at the last. As attention will 
thus be directed to them they should 
be particularly pretty. The way of 
carrying out this suggestion may 
be safely left to the lady’s taste. 

And it should never be forgotten 
that mo cook can dress even the 
simple dinners we have proposed un- 
less she is daily accustomed to cook 
neatly and well. It is fair to the 
woman that it should be so. She 
has a right to expect, if she goes 
into however small an establish- 
ment, in a gentlewoman’s house, 
that her education should go on, 
and that she should get the experi- 
ence that is more valuable to her 
than wages. In larger houses it is 
almost a duty to a woman to keep 
her hand in what she has learnt. 
‘It is a good place, with next to 
nothing to do in it,’ was once said 
to a cook just engaged for a friend. 
‘Next to nothing to do!’ exclaimed 
the woman, taking her stand by 
the open door, out of which she was 
going ; ‘ then it won’t do forme. I 
shall lose the practice of my trade!’ 

Nice cooking is economical. This 
we assert bravely, and after much 
thought, honest examination, and 
good experience. 

The young matron who spent all 
the leisure moments of the honey- 
moon in writing down in a memo- 
randum-book a list of the dishes 
that had the yolks of eggs in them, 
and those that only required the 
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whites, in order to use them with 
economy and effect, has long before 
this made her husband’s little din- 
ners the envy of his friends. 

But we have used a wrong word! 
Good dinners never made any one 
envious—they are all good, in fact 
and in co uence: spite becomes 
charitable under their influence, and 
envy only an eccentric form of good 
resolutions. When each dish is so 
cooked and so served as to make 
one wish to taste every one of them; 
when, instead of the old mutton- 
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chop, we have offered to our gaze 
a circle of Reform cutlets so excel- 
lent that we are ready to vote for 
Universal Suffrage after eating 
them, then we know that good 
common sense has presided over 
the formation of the good dinner, 
and that our friend has pleased us 
because she—as this paper is on 
the cooking question we especially 
address the lady—she has wisely 
learnt how to do it, and not given 
up her womanly studies till she 
has found out how to do it well. 


GRAMMAR GONE MAD; 
or, Beginning at the Wirang Env. 


* (\URSED is the man that keepeth 

a pig,’ say the Rabbis, ‘ or that 
teacheth his son Greek!’ ‘The sight 
of the ‘Primer ’by the immortal 
‘ Nine’ is enough to make us include 
Latin in the same anathema. For 
this new Latin ‘ Primer,’ the result 
of the lucubrations of nine public 
schoolmasters, is nothing less than 
an earnest and a formal notification 
that things never shall be better in 
our time. All the old absurdities 
in the art of teaching Latin and 
Greek are to begin a new lease—and 
worse; for the old regulation pace, 
albeit one that sends a large ma- 
jority to college barely out of the 
grammar, and never quite into the 
language—yes, the veritable ‘ goose- 
step’ is to go on still! 

This ‘Primer’ is grammar gone 
mad. The grammatical hobby is 
ridden too hard and too far. Poste- 
rity will say, Masters, in those days, 
were a kind of doctors, who ‘ poured’ 
learning, ‘of which they knew little, 
into’ minds ‘of which they knew 
less.’ Wo have seen ‘ Geometry for 
Infant Schools ;’ but this was only a 
chart of squares and circles. But 
the Latin ‘ Primer,’ gravely set forth 
‘for all classes below the highest,’ 
affords most curious evidence of the 
fact that nine of the first public 
schools in England may, at one and 
the same time, be entrusted to men 
utterly ignorant of three main points 
in education :— 


1. The nature of the youthful 
mind. 

2. Of the way to teach a language, 
and the right use of grammar. 

3. Of the chief purpose of all 
school education. 

(1.) As to ignorance of the youth- 
fal mind.—This book pretends to 
be a ‘ Primer ’—a first book in Latin 
—which study is commenced com- 
monly at or before nine years of age. 
Well, at the very first set-off, the 
child hears of cursive forms of letters, 
of spirants, not only of vowels, but 
of falf-vowels, of consonants and 
half-consonants! Our elder readers 
are already puzzled; what, then, 
will they say of the next page, where 
as to the Latin for ‘ Death is nigh, 
the child is taught that ‘death’ is 
the subject, ‘is’ must be called the 
copula, and ‘ nigh’ is termed the com- 
plement! Nor is that all, for the 
child must further know that ‘the 
copula with the com) tement’—the two 
together—have another hard name 
still, the predicate! Very like Ox- 
ford logic. 

This is not from ‘ Punch,’ but from 
the ‘ Primer,’ a book written by one 
eminent scholar, and approved and 
believed practical for small boys by 
eight others. The ‘Nine’ aforesaid 
are still at large, and their friends 
believe them perfectly sane and 
harmless in other respects. 

The country gentleman in Mo- 
liére’s comedy found out late in life 
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that he had been talking prose forty 
years without knowing it. We have 
lived quite as long in happy uncon- 
sciousness of the necessity of this 
philosophy. These hard words are 
not at all more necessary for learn- 
ing Latin than for learning Eng- 
lish or any other language which 
our friends will feel it a relief to 
have mastered without all this 
mental torture. Yet more thankful 
will they be to have been born and 
bred before the epoch of the ‘ Primer,’ 
when we add that the third page— 
besides the usual sweets of learning 
for a child, under the name of ad- 
verb, conjunction, preposition, inter- 
jection—contains the following new 
inventions for cruelty to the young 
white slaves of England : — flexion, 
inflection, stem, suffix, character, kin- 
dred words, root-character, unsynco- 
pated, 

We have not picked out these 
pages because they are ridiculous, 
but because they come first, and be- 
cause they are a fair specimen of all 
that follows. But, talking of the 
ridiculous, men who know boys’ 
nature, and sense of fun, should 
have been a little more cautious. 
In our boyish days we did very well 
without copulative verbs, as also 
without the following piece of infor- 
mation, by no means suggestive of 
proper respect for the fair sex. Cer- 
tainly we did learn, Homo nascitur 
nudus, ‘Man is born naked,’ which 
piece of animal history circulated a 
school story of a merry fellow sent 
to gaol for saying the Duke of York 
was born without a shirt to his back. 
We also learnt, Urbi pater est urbique 
maritus, saying @ man was ‘ the 
father of the whole parish, and the 
husband of the whole parish,’ with- 
out adding what was done to him 
for the same. This the ‘ Nine’ may 
plead as a set-off; still, the follow- 
ing we do think is rather behind the 
gallantry of the present generation ; 
Uxoris parere et parere, parare ma- 
rit. That is to say, that all a lady 
must expect after she is married, is 
a life of obedience, relieved and di- 
Versified by the pains of urition, 
though certainly the husband is 
bound to keep the children as fast 
as she has them ! 

Oliver Goldsmith's schoolmaster 
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of ‘ Auburn, sweetest village of the 
plain,’ had one qualification in which 
the ‘ Nine’ are fatally deficient :— 


* He too remembered that he once was young. 


Had the ‘ Nine’ recalled the impres- 
sions of their early days, they would 
have known that nice grammatical 
distinctions are worse than useless, 
because discouraging toa boy. They 
would have remembered that their 
own Latin was learned, perhaps con- 
currently with rules, but certainly 
not by virtue of them. We are not 
singular in this opinion. All the 
friends we consult, including a 
Christ’s Hospital master of thirty 
years’ experience, bear witness that, 
save the accidence or nouns and 
verbs, and four or five rules almost 
too obvious to be worth writing, 
every page of the old Latin gram- 
mars proved useless during school 
days, and rather curious than edify- 
ing afterwards. That this is true of 
grammar, when considered not as a 
discipline but as a means of learn- 
ing languages, we can more parti- 
culdrly testify from a grammatical 
knowledge of five languages, and 
also from having written elementary 
works, both Latin and Greek, 
fonnded on the minds of junior 
classes, while we were engaged in 
public schoois. 

After the numerous works lately 
published in Germany and France, as 
well as England, and after so much 
experience acquired by tourists 
in foreign languages, we looked 
for the new ‘Primer’ as a step in 
advance. We pitied poor school- 
girls whose brains might still be 
made to serve as sensitive pin- 
cushions for Lindley Murray’s 
sharpest pins and needles, and we 
hoped the ‘ Primer’ augured better 
things for boys, at least—and trusted 
that their less fortunate sisters in 
due time might share the benefits 
of common sense now to be applied 
to education. We fully expected a 
formal announcement that all the 
practical part of grammar and its 
aids to memory lay in a small 
compass, and that nine-tenths at 
least of so-called grammar should 
be reserved as easy reading for riper 
scholars. Great, then, was our dis- 
appointment in taking up the 
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‘Primer,’ to find ‘confusion worse 
confounded,’ proofs undeniable of 
our second charge, 

(2.) The ‘ Primer’ evinces an utter 
ignorance of the place of grammar 
in learning language. 

Not only this ‘ Primer,’ but other 
parts of the public school system, 
proceed on the fallacy that language 
is learnt from grammar, instead of 
what is true, that the grammar is 
learnt from the language. John 
Locke, no mean authority on the 
human mind, spoke of the absurdity 
of teaching the grammar (that is, 
the structure and analysis of a lan- 
guage) before the student knows a 
word of the language itself. Gram- 
mar to language is an accessory, we 
admit, but only ‘an accessory after 
the fact; only when the rule finds 
words for an observation which the 
student recognizes as soon as read. 
Till such time, a rule is neither di- 
gested nor applied; it serves as so 
much mental lumber, and nothing 
more. All methods of teaching a 
language are defective but those 
which begin with the language it- 
self. Translation and retranslation 
must go on pari passu with every 
noun or verb or part of grammar: 
you will then make a sensible pro- 
gress both in language and in gram- 
mar, properly so called. 

When the student is already fa- 
miliar with the forms of sentences 
and the idioms of a language from 
extensive reading, for which twenty 
pages of the accidence are quite suf- 
ticient, the observations of the gram- 
marian form the easy and interest- 
ing study of an hour. It is then, 
and not before, that the mental 
exercise claimed for classical educa- 
tion begins in good earnest. Gram- 
mar also, at that stage, tends to 
accuracy in the language; but for 
mere children, the practice of quoting 
for a genitive or a dative, a rule 
which commonly happens to be 
right, is mere guesswork and par- 
rot-gabble, and no mental exercise 
at all. Parsing grammatically is 
good drilling, we allow, but only to 
the extent of a boy’s intelligence. 
But as to the ‘ Primer,’ it is as un- 
fitted to form, as it is to fill, the 
mind of boys. The term ‘ primer,’ 
or ‘introduction,’ is indeed a mis- 
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nomer ; a dose of it will operate like 
Mrs. Squeers’ brimstone and treacle, 
to take away the school appetite for 
the day. Many of the rules are so 
abstruse we ourselves could only 
guess at their meaning by the ex- 
amples. Learners can only profit 
by such rules by the time they 
have well-nigh learnt to do without 
them. And this leads us to the 
third point. 

(3.) The ‘ Nine’ evince an igno- 
rance of the first principles of edu- 
cation.—The end of education is to 
teach the boy to teach himself as a 
man; to lead him till he can run 
alone, and let him leave off with an 
appetite; to form a love of litera- 
ture, and teach -him to find a re- 
source in books. Now the writers 
of the ‘ Primer’ remind us of men 
who take a dog by the ears and 
rub his nose in anything repul- 
sive, or throw him into the water, 
thinking to make him take to it 
kindly another day. A duck ina 
walled pond, it is said, will fall into 
despair and drown. The weary 
prisoner on the treadmill feels the 
labour doubly hard when his ear 
tells him that he toils for toiling 
sake, and grinds no corn. The 
‘Primer’ seems formed on the same 
principles of discouragement. It 
virtually says, ‘ Who enters here 
must give up hope.’ The poor boy 
finds himself as in a wood; he may 
be whipped round and round, and 
made to go, but he is never to be 
gladdened by daylight, or by seeing 
his way out. The ‘Primer’ acts, 
not as a stimulus, but as a caution 
toa boy. It rises before his eyes as 
a notice board, ‘ Beware.’ Pains and 
penalties, ‘ bubble, bubble, toil, and 
trouble,’ form the leading idea. The 
Dean of Christchurch gave evidence 
before the School Commission that 
after six or seven years of Greek 
and Latin at a public school, young 
men commonly come to college un- 
able to translate at sight even simple 
passages. The ‘ Primer’ system ex- 
plains it all. Is it true that young 
ladies can read French from no book 
but their own? Far from it. We 
admit that the dead languages differ 
in facility from the living ones, but 
it must be admitted the inequality 
between the performances of our 
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boys with Latin and our girls with 
French is rather too great. 

Under the ‘Primer’ system we 
cannot wonder if many a vow is 
registered at school to eschew learn- 
ing to the end of one’s days; for the 
child is set to work in a way con- 
trary to the nature of man, yes, and 
of beast too. When the fine-spirited 
horse has once strained at a burthen 
which will not yield, though you 
lighten that burthen, it is hard to 
persuade the noble animal to try 


again. 

, Nothing is more contrary to a 
boy’s nature than to appreciate and 
apply philosophical terms. Boys 
are quick enough at analyzing or 
observing the same forms and idioms 
as they réad; but whoever inverts 
the process, whoever sets a child 
not to analyze but to generalize, as 
the ‘ Primer’ does, from rules full of 
unheard-of technicalities, shows ex- 
treme ignorance of a child’s mind, 
and literally begins at the wrong 
end. 

But the ‘ Nine’ ought to know 
that nature has implanted in boys a 
certain sense and a capacity for 
pleasure, and for taking interest in 
the dryest of all pursuits. In all 
but the very dullest there is a re- 
sponsive chord, if you can but 
strike it. For, what Aristotle called 
Mathesis, or the pleasures of acqui- 
sition—the delight men feel in a 
sense of progress and in increasing 
strength—these are also the plea- 
sures of the boy. You identify this 
peculiar pleasure as a child laughs 
with joy when it has solved a riddle 
or adjusted the sticks of a wooden 
puzzle. A master worthy of the 
name will identify the same gleam 
of natural satisfaction as he sees the 
boy brighten up when he has also 
solved the enigma of a Latin sen- 
tence, and feels difficulties cleared 
away, and darkness bursting into 
light. The beauty and the fitness 
of Latin and Greek for the training 
of the mind consist not least in 
this—that with an able master the 
steeps are so nicely sloped, the 
stepping-stones are so many, and 
the difficulties imperceptibly and 
gradually decrease. But the un- 
Se ae’ system mars all. 
It flies in the face of nature, and 
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scatters to the winds all her kindly 
aids and tendencies. 

A young Etonian (now a Master 
of Eton) told the School Commission 
in effect, that as to any moral in- 
fluence between the master and the 
boy, the only conductor was the 
birch. Under the‘ Primer’ system the 
birch is the only conductor of men- 
tal energy also. The boy must be 
driven, but not led. If the ‘ Primer’ 
does teach the young idea how to 
shoot, it must be on the breech- 
loading principle, no doubt. 

It is no answer to say that the old 
Grammars had their hard techni- 
calities too. It is small praise that 
at the present day nine men have 
produced nothing worse As in pre- 
senti to waste the time and disgust 
the minds of boys. We do not say 
the new Primer is not better than 
the old for ripe scholars; but it 
is for the younger classes that it 
is intended, and for them we say it is 
the worst, because the most repul- 
sive and unintelligible we have ever 
seen. The cruel part of the matter 
is, that since these nine public school- 
masters will virtually inflict the 
Grammar on some nine thousand 
private teachers, we here have dis- 
gust and mental misery sown broad- 
cast among the youth of England. 
Years of experience, as boys ripened 
into scholars, rather in spite of 
these technicalities than by virtue 
of them, has taught all with whom 
we speak, as it has taught us, that 
words heteroclite, acquisitive, adimi- 
tive, and the like, never did convey 
any ideas to a boy till such time as 
the ideas came without them. We 
have a distinct recollection of one 
rule up at class, and of one cry 
somewhat similar in the play- 
ground, with a once-popular game 
called ‘ Hammer, Chisel, and Block.’ 
But whether we said ,‘ Hi possessivi 
meus tuus suus,’ in school, or whe- 
ther we cried ‘ Hi cockalorum, jig, 
jig, jig!’ out of school, the exercise 
of grammatical intelligence was just 
the same. 

But, lastly, the ‘ Nine’ should 
have remembered that if the youth- 
ful mind is aptly compared to a 
clear and blank piece of paper, it 
is no small misfortune to be doomed 
to enter on the long life before us 
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with our mental tablets scribbled 
over with the vilest rubbish and a 
horrid jargon worthy of Hanwell! or 
of Colney Hatch. Many sensible 
men will not adopt any of the in- 
genious aids to memory, objecting 
to fill their minds with Willcon- 
sau, Henrag, and other garbage 
from Grey’s ‘ Memoria Technica.’ 
Then, good friends, in this nine- 
teenth century what do you say at 
having specially invented for your 
dear boy’s mind, and paying, per- 
haps, a hundred pounds half-yearly 
to make him gabble such stuff as 
this :— 

‘ Substantives in do and go 

Genus femininum show, 

Added to this males must be 
Hadria, the Hadriatic sea, 
Bidens (hoe) and bidens (sheep) 
With the feminina keep.’ 


Such rubbish, intended by its 
rhyme to be indelibly imprinted 
on the minds of boys, is in the 
‘Primer’ written or adapted by 
nine men who profess to regard the 
culture of mind and the culture of 
taste no less than the culture of 
For our own 


Latin and Greek! 
part, the moment we read it we 
were forcibly reminded of Mrs. 
Quickly, when she exclaimed, ‘ Ha- 


rum, horum!—shame to teach the 
child such words.’ 

The same error (adverting to the 
use of grammar) of putting a good 
thing in the wrong place, and so 
disgusting the mind you design to 
form, and wasting valuable time be- 
sides, this runs through the whole 
of public school composition in 
verse and prose. That youths 
whose minds are already familiar 
with prose or verse, and who have 
a store of the best models and 
finest pages familiar to their minds, 
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should be set down to imitate 
either Cicero or Virgil, is reason- 
able enough. We should then have 
satisfactory results at little cost of 
time. But as to setting children 
who cannot read a line of Latin to 
dibble words by rule thumbed ont 
of the Dictionary or Gradus, at ten 
times the cost of time, and with 
pain instead of pleasure, this also 
is, in the true spirit of the ‘ Primer’ 
system, beginning at the wrong end. 

This beginning at the wrong end 
is the reason that so many school 
years pass away, and Latin and 
Greek are like hieroglyphics after 
all. We know a young lady who 
had read all the ‘ Aineid’ of Virgil 
and all the ‘Iliad’ of Homer by 
fourteen years of age. This she 
did accurately and well, with no 
more grammar than verbs and nouns 
to start with, trusting to her father’s 
comments on the idioms as they 
occurred. Had she begun in the 
‘ Primer’ system she would barely 
have been out of the grammars, 
much less into the languages, if not 
stopped altogether at the onset. 
Economize the time wasted at 
school about grammar before it can 
be understood, as also about verses 
and other exercises, before the boy 
has words for either, and our public 
schools might begin to teach Latin 
and Greek in no homeopathic 
quantities. At present, with nine- 
teen boys out of twenty, the years 
at school are spent all about the 
foundation, and one never to bear a 
superstructure—in short, a school- 
boy’s pursuit of classical literature 
reminds us of old Mathews’ story 
of the Cockney at the Epping Hunt 
crying out, ‘ Coachman, drive me 
a one-and-sixpenny fare after the 
stag!’ 
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THE JUDGE. 


HE Old Bailey! Ugly words— 

associated (in a Londoner’s mind, 
at all events) with greasy squalor, 
crime of every description, a cold, 
bleak-looking prison, with an awful 
little iron door, three feet or so from 
the ground, trial by jury, black 
caps, bullying counsel, a ‘ visibly 
affected’ judge, prevaricating wit- 
nesses, and a miserable, trembling, 
damp prisoner ina dock. The Old 
Bailey—or rather the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, held at the Old Bailey— 
is, par excellence, the criminal court 
of the country. In it all the excel- 
lences and all the disadvantages of 
our criminal procedure are deve- 
loped to an extraordinary degree. 

e Old Bailey juries are at once 
more clearsighted and more pig- 
headed than any country jury. The 
local judges—that is to say, the Re- 
corder and the Common Serjeant— 
are more logical, and more inflexible, 
and better lawyers than the corre- 
sponding dignitaries in any of our 
session towns. The counsel are 
keener in their conduct of defences 
than are the majority of circuit and 
Sessions counsel; and at the same 
time the tone of their cross-exa- 
minations is not so gentlemanly, and 


altogether they are less scrupulous 
in their method of conducting the 
cases entrusted to them. The wit- 
nesses are more intelligent and less 
trustworthy than country witnesses. 
The officers of the court keep silence 
more efficiently, and at the same 
time are more offensive in their ge- 
neral deportment than the officers 
of any other court in the kingdom. 
And lastly, the degree of the pri- 
soners’ guilt seems to take a wider 
scope than it does in cases tried on 
circuit. More innocent men are 
charged with crime and more guilty 
men a at the Old Bailey than 
at any other court in the kingdom ; 
because the juries, being Londoners, 
are more accustomed to look upon 
niceties of evidence from a legal 
point of view, and in many cases 
come into the jury box with exag- 
gerated views of what constitutes a 
‘reasonable doubt,’ and so are dis- 
posed to give a verdict for the pri- 
soner, when a country jury would 
convict. 

The Old Bailey, although ex- 
tremely inconvenient, is beautifully 
compact. You can be detained there 
between the time of your committal 
and your trial—you can be tried 
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there, sentenced there, condemned- 
celled there, and comfortably hanged 
and buried there, without having to 
leave the building, except for the 
purpose of going on to the scaffold. 
In a short time executions will pro- 
bably be conducted privately, and 
then there will be no occasion to go 
outside the four walls of the build- 
ing at all—the thing will be done in 
the paved yard that separates the 
court-house from the prison. It will 
then be as though you were tried in 
the drawing-room, confined in the 
scullery, and hanged in the back 

rden. 

The court-house contains, besides 
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ample accommodation for the judges, 
aldermen, common-councilmen, she- 
riffs, and under-sheriffs, two 

courts, called the Old Court and New 
Court, and two or three secondary 
courts, which are only used when 
the pressure of business is rather 
heavy. The gravest offences are 
usually tried in the Old Court on 
the Wednesday or Thursday after 
the commencement of the session, 
on which days one or two of the 
judges from Westminster sit at the 
Old Bailey. The arrangement of the 
Old Court may be taken as a tole- 
rably fair sample of a criminal court. 
The bench occupies one side of the 
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THE ALDERMAN ON THE BENCH. 


court, and the dock faces it. On the 
right of the bench are the jury-box 
and witness-box; on the left are the 
seats for privileged witnesses and 
visitors, and also for the reporters 
and jurymen in waiting. The space 
bounded by the bench on one side, 
the dock on another, the jury-box 
on a third, and the reporters’ box on 
the fourth, is occupied by counsel 
and attorneys, the larger half being 
assigned to the counsel. Over the 
dock is the public gallery, to which 
admission was formerly obtained by 
payment of a fee to the warder. It 
is now free to about thirty of the 
public at large at one time, who can 
see nothing of the prisoner except 


his scalp, and hear very little of 
what is going on. 

The form in which a criminal trial 
is conducted is briefly as follows. 
The case is submitted to the grand 
jury, and if, on examination of one 
or more of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution, they find a prima-facie case 
against the prisoner, a ‘ true bill’ is 
found, and handed to the clerk of 
arraigns in open court. The pri- 
soner is then called upon to plead; 
and, in the event of his pleading 
‘guilty,’ the facts of the case are 
briefly stated by counsel, together 
with a statement of a previous con- 
viction, if the prisoner is an old 
offender, and the judge passes sen- 
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tence. If the pri pleads ‘ not 
guilty,’ the trial roceeds in the fol- 
lowing form. indictment and 
Hew are both read over to the jury 

y the clerk of arraigns, and they are 
charged by him to try whether the 
prisoner is ‘ guilty’ or ‘ not guilty.’ 
‘The counsel for the prosecution then 
opens the case briefly or at length, 
as its nature may suggest, and then 
proceeds to call witnesses for the 
prosecution. At the close of the 
‘examination in chief’ of each wit- 
ness, the counsel for the defence (or, 
in the absence of counsel for the de- 
fence, the prisoner himself) cross- 
examines. At the conclusion of the 
examination and cross-examination 
of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
the counsél for the prosecution has 
the privilege of summing up the 
arguments that support his case. 
If witnesses are called for the de- 
fence, the defending counsel has, 
also, a right to sum up; and in that 
ease the counsel for the. prosecu- 
tion has a right of reply. The 


matter is then left in the hands of 
the judge, who ‘sums up,’ placing 


the facts of the case clearly and im- 
partially before the jury, pointing 
out discrepancies in the evidence, 
clearing the case of all superfluous 
matter, and directing them in all 
the points of law that arise in the 
case. The jury then consider their 
verdict, and, when they are agreed, 
give it in open court, and the pri- 
soner at the bar is asked whether he 
has anything to say why the sen- 
tence of law shall not be 

upon him. This question is little 
more than a matter of form, and the 
judge rarely waits for an answer, 

t proceeds immediately to pass 
sentence on the prisoner. 

A visitor at the Old Bailey, to 
whom the courts of Westminster or 
Guildhall are familiar, will probably 
be very much struck with the differ- 
ence between the manner in which 
the Nisi Prius and the criminal bar- 
risters are treated by the officials of 
their respective courts. At West- 
minster the ushers, who are most 
unpleasant in their demeanour to- 
wards the public at large, are as 
deferential in their tone to the bar 
a8 so many club servants. Like 
Kathleen’s cow, though vicious to 
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others, they are gentle to them. In- 
deed, at Westminster the bar are 
treated by all the officials as gentle- 
men of position have a right to ex- 
pect to be. But at the Old Bailey 
it is otherwise. They appear to be 
on familiar terms with criers, ushers, 
thieves’ attorneys, clerks, and police 
serjeants. Attorneys’ clerks, of Is- 
raelitish aspect, buttonhole them ; 
ose | ap criers elbow them right 
and left, and the policeman on duty 
at the bar-entrance chafis them with 
haughty condescension. Of course 
there are many gentlemen at the 
criminal bar whose professional po- 
sition overawes even this overbear- 
ing functionary; but it unfortu- 
nately happens that there are a great 
many needy and unscrupulous prac- 
titioners at the Old Bailey, who find 
it to their advantage to adopt a 
conciliatory policy towards every- 
body in office; for itis an unfortu- 
nate fact that almost everybody in 
office has it in his power, directly or 
indirectly, to do an Old Bailey bar- 
rister a good turn. ‘ Dockers,’ or 
briefs handed directly from the pri- 
soner in the dock to counsel, without 
the expensive intervention of an 
attorney, are distributed pretty well 
at the discretion of the warder in 
the dock, or of the gaoler to whose 
custody the prisoner has been en- 
trusted since his committal ; and 
there are a few needy barristers who 
are not ashamed to allow their clerks 
to tout among prisoners’ friends for 
briefs at half fees. It is only fair to 
state that the counsel who resort \to 
these ungentlemanly dodges form 
but a small proportion of the bar- 
risters who practise at the Old 
Bailey ; but still they are sufficiently 
numerous to affect most seriously 
the tone that is adopted by Old 
ow officials towards the bar as a 


y. 

The conventional Old Bailey bar- 
rister, however, is a type that is gra- 
dually dying out. The rising men 
at the criminal bar are certain!y far 
from being all that could be desired ; 
but their tone in cross-examination 
is more gentlemanly than that com- 
monly in vogue among Old Bailey 
barristers of twenty years since. 
There are a few among them who 
occasionally attempt to bully, not 
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only the witnesses, but even the 
judge and jury; but they always get 
the worst of it. As a rule, cross- 
examinations are conducted more 
fairly than they were, and a deter- 
mination to convict at any price is 
rarer on the part of a prosecuting 
counsel than of yore. If some 
means could be adopted to clear the 
court of the touting counsel, or, at 
all events, to render their discredit- 
able tactics inoperative, a great 
change for the better would be 


effected in the tone eieptad towards 
the bar by the officials about the 
court. As it is, it is almost impos- 
sible for a young counsel to retain 
his self-respect in the face of the 
annoying familiarities of the under- 
lings with whom he is brought into 
contact. On the occasion of our last 
visit to the Old Bailey, during the 
trial of Jeffrey for the murder of his 
son, we happened to witness a dis- 
pute between an insolent policeman, 
stationed at the bar entrance, and a 
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young barrister in robes, who was 
evidently not an Aabitué of that 
court. The barrister had a friend 
with him, and he wanted to get a 
lace for his friend, either in the 
seats, or in the seats set aside for 

the friends of the bench and bar. 
The policeman in ) placed 
his arm across the door, and abso- 
lately refused to allow either the bar- 
rister or his friend to enter, on the 
that the court was quite full. 
barrister sent his card to the 
under-sheriff, who immediately gave 


friends of counsel who, we suppose, 
were on more intimate terms with 
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rister, naturally annoyed at being 
thus conveyed in custody through 
the building, complained to one of the 
under-sheriffs for the time being, 
but without obtaining the slightest 
redress. Of course this system of 
impertinence has the effect of con- 
fining Old Bailey practice to a thick- 
skinned few ; but it does not tend to 
elevate the tone of the bar (of which 
the Old Bailey barrister is unfor- 
tunately generally taken as a type) ; 
and those who are jealous for the 
honour of the profession should take 
steps to do away with it. 


To a stranger, a criminal trial is 
always an interesting sight. If the 
prisoner happen to be charged with 
a crime of magnitude, he has be- 
come quite a public character 
the time he enters the dock to take 
his trial ; and it is always interesting 
to see how far a public character 
corresponds with the ideal which we 
have formed of him. Then his de- 
meanour in the dock, influenced, as it 
often is, by the fluctuating character 
of the evidence for and against him, 
possesses a grim interest for the 
unaccustomed spectator. He is wit- 
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CHAPTER III. 


IN HCNOUR OF CHARLIE. 


HERE was not much of an 

echo about the Fox-cover; but 
what there was suffered to prolong 
the last notes of Jack Markham’s 
voice without interruption. When 
it had quite died away, Di, with a 
little difficulty and a little conscious- 
ness, spoke— 

‘Thanks, Mr. Markham; how 
well your voice filled this space; 
didn’t it, Charlie ?’ 

‘Wonderfully, Mr. Carew re- 
plied, with the carelessness that is 
more offensive when united to warm 
words than to cool ones. 

‘Can you sing, Charlie?’ the 
younger sister asked, abruptly. And 
he shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
‘Oh, no,’ as if singing and he might 
never be named together on any 
terms. f 
‘But you half promised,’ Di said, 
coaxingly ; ‘do try, Charlie. The 
pleader was so lovely and so loving, 
that Mr. Carew could not be very 
much disgusted with the imprac- 
ticability of the female mind, which 
could lead a girl to ask a man who 
eouldn’t ‘to try to sing, in these 
days of vocal perfection. 

‘Why mar such perfect harmony 
as there is in this scene and atmo- 
sphere by making a row?’ he whis- 
pered to Miss Prescott. ‘ Let thore 
fellows go on drinking sherry and 
destroying sound, and you two girls 
come for a stroll with me.’ 

* Very well,’ Di acquiesced. She 
would have liked it better had he 
suggested that she should accom- 
pany him in the stroll without her 
sister. But, it was kind to Nellie, 
at any rate, to include her in the 
plan ; so Di rose in response, blithely 
making the best of it. 

‘ Ah, this is good!’ Mr. Carew ex- 
claimed, as with his two companions 
he got out of earshot of the two 
Prescotts and Jack Markham. ‘I 
declare to you, Di, it’s the first mo- 


ment I have breathed freely to- 
day.’ 
‘Is it? I am sorry you should 


have had a sense of suffocation,’ 
Nelly replied for her sister. 

He laughed good-temperedly. He 
knew the girl was quietly laughing 
at him, and thinking him ‘fine; 
but this was a charge that he had 
not the smallest objection to being 
made against him. 

‘It was just that, Nellie, “a sense 
of suffocation,” as you beautifully 
express it. What else could I have 
had, I ask you, while dragging 
through turnips, listening to jokes 
of the land, which those fellows 
made to each other, or while Mr. 
Jack Markham mildly reproached 
Di in song about the “ other day ?”’ 

* Poor Jack! Di muttered, softly. 

*Poor Jack!’ Nellie struck in, 
vigorously. ‘ Dear Jack, I say. I wish 
I could console him, Mr. Charlie 
Carew; he’s worth any number of 
you that could be given.’ 

‘ Happily for me, Dididn’t thinkso.’ 

‘No; Di’sa goose—no rule for me, 
the girl replied, laughing. ‘Now, 
Di, don’t look as if you thought 
me a rare combination of all the 
most displeasing qualities. I only 
meant to show my very high appre- 
ciation of Jack by comparing him 
to Charlie; and it I had not grossly 
exaggerated in my comparison, you'd 
have said it was not meet they should 
be so much as named together. Now, 
gallant so gay, sit down and tell me 
whether you have anything better 
worth looking at than this in the 
Strand,’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ he said, heartily, as 
he seated himself: and no indeed 
was the very truth. 

Small as the space they had 
traversed from the spot where they 
had had luncheon was in reality, if 
was very far in seeming; for the 
face of the land—or rather its 

















expression—was utterly changed. 
They had left the knoll called the 
Fox-cover, and the wide slope of 
turnip-field behind them to the 
right, and had turned a corner into 
a wooded meadow, through which 
a river ran, between banks that were 
trimmed with alder and aspen trees. 
There was a twin-meadow opposite 
to them, over the stream, whose 
bright damp green threw into high 
relief several groups of dark-red 
Devons and compactly-built black 
Scots. Behind these, a background 
of wood rose in a gentle slope—a 
wood with the memory of summer’s 
bright days still about it in emerald 
tints, but with still more of autumn’s 
rich perfection—of tawny browns, 
and those even ruddier hues— 
those tuller splendours that nature 
lavishes when the year is dying 
royally in crimson and gold. 

It was a very fair scene; and 
Charlie Carew felt all the fairness 
of it more fully, perhaps, than either 
of his companions. To them it 
lacked that charm of freshness—of 
dissimilitude to the scenes through 
which his daily path lay—which it 
had for him. The quiet, clear river, 
creeping along between its luxu- 
riant banks, slowly, as though it 
were loath to leave what was so 
fair, even for what might be fairer; 
the gentle breathing of the breeze 
through the aspen boughs; the 
light shiver it made over the water; 
the reflections in the latter of sky 
and foliage, each idealized in some 
mysterious way; the hush that was 
over all the world, as it seemed; 
that tone of crispness which, how- 
ever bright the sun, a September 
day in England never lacks; the 
mingling of beauty and purity, of 
peace and elasticity,—made place 
and hour alike, for Charlie Carew, 
things never to be forgotten. 

‘By Jove! a fellow might do 
something with his life here, if he 
only had the time, he exclaimed, 
after a long pause, during which 
Di had been hoping that he wasn’t 
bored, and Nellie that he was, in 
order that she might chaff him out 
of the frame of mind at the first 
fitting opportunity. ‘It seems to 
me that it would be just the place 
where you would have plenty of 
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time to do what you willed with 
your life. No theatres, and no balls, 
and no clubs, and no——’ 

* Croquet-parties,’ Di interrupted. 

‘ No croquet-parties ! Oh, indeed ! 
I fancied you had told me you 
played a good deal about here,’ Mr. 
Carew said, carelessly. 

‘So we do; I ought to have said, 
no Ladbrook Square, or Alice Leslie.’ 

‘ Which speech would have made 
me regret her, if nothing else 
would,’ he replied, coldly. And then 
Nellie saw that all was not quite 
well with the lovers, and judged it 
better to leave them, saying she 
‘would go back and fetch up those 
other lazy boys, if they did not mean 
to shoot any more.’ 

Like every woman who gives vent 
to a small burst of jealousy, Di 
Prescott had put herself into the 
wrong place. It was small, and she 
knew it to be small; and, harder 
still, she knew that he considered it 
small. ‘ Oh, dear, dear!’ she thought, 
‘why did I ever recall that horrid 
girl, with her pretty feet and her 
graceful ways, to his mind?’ Then 
she remembered how admirably the 
Leslies always catered for his enter- 
tainment; how well they got up 
little dinners for him; how par- 
ticular they were not to have the 
inevitable bores that are in every 
circle on the evenings when he was 
coming; how careful about his coffee, 
and considerate about the quality of 
the strains that were sung in his 
ears in their drawing-room. She 
remembered all these things, having 
had a good look behind the scenes 
during her six weeks’ sojourn with 
them ; and she also remembered the 
dinner-party that was to come off 
that evening at her mother’s house, 
and trembled for its effect on him. 

‘Dear Charlie!’ she said, softly, 
developing a sudden humility in 
her agitation and doubt, that was 
most agreeable to Mr. Carew ; ‘dear 
Charlie! how good you are to find 
things smoother than they really 
are down here, for my sake: I know 
what a change it must be for you.’ 

‘This part of it is jolly enough,’ 
he replied, affectionately taking her 
hand and placing it on hisarm. ‘I 
should like nothing better than for 
this sort of business to last, Di.’ 
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‘While the weather stayed fine,’ 
th3langhed ; ‘ and if you had a very 
capital, well-appointed house to go 
home to when it gets near dinner- 
time.’ 

* All that goes without saying,’ he 
replied; ‘the well-appointed house 
must be mine, wherever I am; and 
whenever I settle, poverty, discom- 
fort, and I wouldn’t long be occu- 
pants of the same house.’ 

‘Poverty is all relative,’ Di was 
beginning, when he interrupted her 
to say— 

‘ My dear girl, so are most things.’ 
Then he laughed, and added that, 
though it might be true that man 
wanted but little here below, nor 
wanted that little long, still, for his 
part, he would like to have it re- 
markably good. And then poor Di 
had a qualm of fear as to the possi- 
bility of his being a little worldly, 
superadded to some others. 

After a time—and the time passed 
very quickly in that clear, bright, 
vigorous air, on that sweet spot 
where only the water reflected,—it 
was borne in upon Di’s mind that 
they had better look for the pony- 
carriage and go home to dress for 
dinner. 

‘We are to dine at half-past six 
instead of six, to-day, Charlie,’ she 
said at last, rising up; ‘we must go 
back to the Fox-cover, because of 
Pet and Nellie.’ 

‘I feel very much more in- 
clined to stay here,’ Charlie replied, 
languidly, stretching himself at 
greater length upon the grass ; ‘ it’s 
an awful nuisance to get up and go 
in from this to the certainty of being 
bored.’ 

* Really I hardly know what to 
say or what to leave unsaid,’ the 
girl answered, rather sadly; ‘ you 
place me in a peculiarly painful 
position; if you have no feeling 
against doing this yourself, I can 
scarcely hope to influence you.’ 

He jumped up at once. ‘ You 
are a darling,’ he exclaimed, his face 
flushing as he spoke. ‘I half feared 
you would pout and try to say 
sharp things, and by Jove I couldn’t 
have answered for myself if you 
had; but nothing sweeter ever ex- 
orcised a devil out of a man than 
that look of yours just now. But, 
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darling, this is your time—to please 
you I'll lay myself out to amuse 
your mother’s guests, tell them 
anecdotes even.’ 

She laughed. ‘ I won’t ask such 
a sacrifice, only don’t make fun, and 
don’t be too fine, as Nellie calls it: 
and oh, Charlie, if you and my bro- 
thers could like each other a little? 
just for my sake.’ 

‘For your sake who would not 
promise even harder things? In 
return, don’t let that fellow sing 
his sentimental twaddle, and stum- 
ble over melodious allusions to what 
may or may not be the rallying 
points of both your memories con- 
cerning the “ other day.”’ 

* Now, Charlie,’ she released her 
hand from his arm as they walked, 
and carried herself more erectly and 
firmly at once,—‘ now Charlie, un- 
derstand, all that you tell me to do 
that’s right T'll do; but I will not 
cut an old friend for nothing.’ 

‘I don’t ask you to cut him.’ 

‘I don’t mean to “ cut,” in your 
sense of the word; I mean that I 
can’t cut one of the kindest hearts 
in the world; not listen to him 
whenever he sings and whenever he 
speaks; can’t you trust me to do it, 
Charlie?’ 

‘ Trust you; I should have rather 
a poor opinion of myselfif I couldn’t 
trust you with him, or a dozen like 
him.’ 

‘I don’t believe that there are a 
dozen to be found like him, she 
replied, injudiciously; ‘ he may not 
be polished or clever, particularly 
clever that is, but he is true and 
generous in every way; generous 
in act and generous in thought.’ 

‘I give him up to you with all 
his merits, Di; don’t expect me to 
admire him, that’s all; he’s not in 
my line; where is your sister?’ 

‘Gone home with the boys, I 
suppose,’ Di replied, quietly. She 
was feeling very much subdued, 
too much so for the beauty of the 
dying day to make any appeal to her 
taste. ‘ I shall really be glad to get 
into the gig and have a rest,’ she 
said wearily, as they came up to 
where Pet was tethered. 

lt was a quarter past six when 
they reached home; some of their 
guests had already arrived, and 
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Mrs. Prescott was wafting anxiously 
about the house, making fervent 
inquiries of people who were not at 
all in a position to give her reliable 
information as to the whereabouts 
of Mr. Carew and her eldest 
daughter. Nellie was dressed, quite 
ready for and equal to the task of 
entertaining the assembled guests 
as well as they would be enter- 
tained before dinner. But Nellie 
was not the pride of her heart—her 
recently-engaged daughter. 

‘ Where can Di be?’ Mrs. Prescott 
asked for the fiftieth time, with a 
sort of ever-fresh interrogatory air 
of Nellie; and Nellie made precisely 
the same answer she had given an 
hour before on first entering the 
house. 

‘ Well, mamma, I left her up in 
the old meadow with Charlie; 
where she may be now it is impos- 
sible to say,’ 

At length poor Mrs. Prescott got 
plaintive. ‘ Di should not be so 
thoughtless,” she murmured to her 
two sons and Nellie in succession ; 
‘she can dress quickly, but there’s 
Mr. Carew, with all those studs, 
and Tom and Flora have been here 
an hour.’ 

‘ Their own fault for coming so 
early,’ Nellie rejoined lightly; ‘ how- 
ever, here they come, whipping up 
Pet as if it was all his fault, poor 
little fellow; so ease your mipd, 
mother.’ 

But Mrs. Prescott’s mind would 
not submit to being eased until she 
had been out into the hall to wel- 
come and offer them such aids to 
speedy dressing as suggested them- 
selves to her mind. 

‘ Now look here, Mr. Carew,’ the 
kind old lady began, eagerly, ‘ you 
haven’t much time to spare, cook 
being punctual to a fault, as I some- 
times say ; still a glass of sherry with 
an egg beaten up you know wouldn’t 
take a minute.’ 

* My dear madam, before dinner, 
no, thank you.’ 

‘ What, not after your hard day’s 
walking—now do, or a nice cup of 
coffee; it’s made all ready for the 
evening.’ 

Charlie Carew groaned in spirit. 
‘ Precious stuff it will be when a 
fellow has to take it, he thought; 
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but he only said aloud, ‘ No, thanks; 
but if I could have some bitters I 
should——’ 

‘ I’ve the very thing for you,’ the 
mistress of the mansion said, ener- 
getically, ‘it shall be sent up to 


your room directly” And then 
Mr. Charlie Carew did manage to get 
himself away to dress. 

It did come to him directly, and 
then he was ungrateful enough to 
find it unfit to drink. When he 
had signified his desire for ‘ bitters,’ 
he had no idea that he would be 
offered a decoction of Seville orange- 
peel in sweet sherry as a substitute, 
and he did not approve of it. He 
tasted it and put it down with an 
unmistakeable expression of face— 
an expression that was unmis- 
takeable even to the rather obtuse 
mind of the more than rather an- 
cient handmaiden who had brought 
him the draught. Wher he was 
left alone he went on dressing and 
grumbling to himself, and so did 
not make much way with his toilet, 
and had to be summoned finally, 
which put him further out of 
temper, and was altogether in an 
ill frame of mind when he did go 
down to the dinner that was given 
in his honour. 

Why would these people give 
festivities for him? Heasked himself 
the question with a groan almost, 
when he was led to the slaughter 
by Miss Price, to whom he was 
handed over as soon as he entered 
the drawing-room. ‘ Charlie, I want 
to introduce you to my particular 
friend, Miss Price,’ Di whispered 
to him; and he bowed a graceful 
assent to the request, and wished 
finally that he had been born in 
that advanced period when a man’s 
engaging himself to a girl shall not 
mean that he engages himself to all 
her kith and kin. 

It need scarcely be said that he 
did not like Miss Price. She was a 
fine, fair girl, with a large expanse of 
white neck and shoulder, unbe- 
comingly outlined-by a badly-cut low 
muslin dress. She was a volatile 
young lady, too—a girl who was said 
to have ‘such spirits’ by her 
friends, and who was denominated 
a ‘regular brick’ by her brother, 
whose house she kept very much 
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to their mutual satisfaction. She 
was, in fact, rather loud and rather 
fast, and she was indisputably not 
pretty nor well bred enough to be 
either with impunity. 

On the present occasion she had 
come over to dine at the Prescotts’ 
in a way of which Mr. Carew, the 
rather conventional, could not at all 
approve. ‘ Shall we have a good 
moon to-night, Mr. Carew?’ she 
asked, as soon as they were seated 
at the table; and when he rather 
languidly replied he ‘ didn’t know, 
the moon never interested him in 
England,’ she went on to say— 

‘Ah! but itdoes me, yousee; for 
in the first place I have never been 
out of England, and in the second 
place Iam going home tandem to- 
night.’ 

: ‘Going home, I beg your pardon, 
how ? 

‘Tandem,’ she replied, laughing. 
‘Tom wanted to try a new leader; 
he’s always impatient, so he said he 
would drive me over or not come 
himself at all. I preferred his com- 
pany, and risked a spill.’ 

Charlie Carew sipped his wine; 
Di’s particular friend rather took 
his breath away. 

‘What do you think of Jack 
Markham?’ the young lady went 
on; ‘he’s our great card about here, 
you must know.’ 

‘Seems avery nice fellow,’ Charlie 
replied, loftily. 

‘Yes, he is, and isn’t he hand- 
some, Mr.Carew? I never saw 
such eyes in my life. Then he does 
ride so. Oh! I can tell you Di has 
been very much envied and very 
rauch wondered at.’ 

* Indeed,’ he said, stiffly. 

‘Yes, indeed. Now, just look at 
him; doesn’t he look well, talking 
to Nellie? I do hope he'll take a 
fancy to Nellie as he can’t have Di,’ 
Miss Price went on, fervently, in 
touching unconsciousness of the 
keen desire Charlie had to strangle 
her. 

‘I see nothing but a blue-eyed 
booby,’ he said, rather coldly. ‘You 
must forgive me for not giving the 
local hero a lofty place in my Pan- 
theon at once, Miss Price; but I 
have had a great deal of him to-day, 
and I am rather tired.’ 


Charlie Carew. 


‘What did he do to tire you?’ 
Miss Price asked, bluntly. 

‘He did a great deal, not to tire 
me, of course; looking back upon 
the day it seems to be all Mr. Jack 
Markham’s shooting and singing; 
he did both delightfully, of course: 
still I am tired.’ 

‘What did he sing? the girl 
asked, eagerly. 

‘Something about the “ other 
day,” nothing very thrilling or re- 
markable, and with some uncom- 
monly difficult words to enunciate 
at the end of each verse.’ 

‘ Ah, I know, “warp and woof;” 
they are hard to sing, but it’s a 
pretty thing. Jack wrote and com- 
posed it himself. I remember the 
day he did it, too.’ 

‘Pray favour me with the remi- 
niscence,’ Charlie asked, politely. 

‘Well, there is no harm in my 
mentioning it, because if Di hasn’t 
told you she will tell you, or I 
wouldn’t peach. You know he 
liked Di very much, and once they 
seemed to be very good friends, oh! 
for a long time; then, all of a sud- 
den, Di altered. I suppose it was 
when she found he wanted to be 
more than an old friend, you know. 
And just after she had altered I was 
here with her one day, and we took 
them out their luncheon (as Di and 
Nellie did you to-day), and we got 
singing after it, and he made up 
those lines, and I do say they’re 
clever.’ 

Meanwhile an equally interesting 
conversation was being carried on 
between Di and Jack Markham. It 
had fallen to that gentleman’s lot 
to take Miss Prescott in to dinner, 
and in his honest, jolly way, he was 
very happy in his lot, and very de- 
sirous of proving to himself whether 
Di had satisfaction in it also, or 
whether she simply looked upon it 
as an infliction, temporary as it 
was. 

‘It was like old times to see you 
in the field to-day,’ he said pre- 
sently. 

‘Yes, quite, wasn’t it?’ she re- 
plied, without much thought. She 
was occupied in admiring Charlie’s 
style, and Charlie’s graceful, non- 
chalant manner of eating a dinner 
that had been subject of solemn 
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consideration with her mother for 
some days. 

* And yet not quite like old times, 
was it?’ Jack went on, with his face 
flushing a little, and his voice shak- 
ing: ‘it was queer to me at first to 
hear him speaking to you as Di, and 
to think he is going to take you 
away from usall. When is it to be? 

‘I really can hardly say, Jack,’ 
the girl replied, nervously. 

‘Will you promise to tell me 
yourself when it is to be? I would 
rather hear it from you than from 
any one else. I'd rather you should 
see what I shan’t be able to help 
showing than any one else.’ 

‘Jack!’ she murmured, deprecat- 
ingly, almost piteously. 

‘Yes, you know it will be a sharp 
blow for me,’ he continued ; ‘ but 
you would not have dealt it if you 
could have helped it, I know that; 
and it isn’t so bad as it would have 
been if he were nota good fellow: 
but he is a good fellow, I’m sure of 
that.’ 

‘A good fellow!’ The praise was 
80 very mediocre when applied to 
such perfection. Di had to summon 
upall her long-suffering with regard 
to Jack Markham before she could 
answer calmly— 

“Indeed he is, Jack, everything 
that every one can desire. ‘The 
Leslies know him well, and they 
thought no one on earth like him; 
that is to say,’ she added with a 
langh, ‘they thought so until he 
Was engaged to me; now they think 
less of him.’ 

‘I remember Miss Leslie staying 
with you once, a pretty little girl, 
Jack replied. 

‘She’s a pretty big girl now, tall, 
with a wonderfully good figure. 
You should hear’—she paused, and 
then made a little effort of gene- 
rosity, and added, ‘ you should hear 
Mr. Carew talk about her feet when 
she’s playing croquet.’ 

‘Is she coming to see you at all 
this year?’ 

‘She has promised to be one of 
my bridesmaids,’ Di answered. ‘ Now, 
Jack, take my advice, and see a good 
deal of her while she is here: if you 
do you won’t be able to nelp liking 
her, and then she won't be able to 
help liking you.’ 
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*That did not follow in another 
case,’ he said, meaningly; and she 
laughed and shook her head, and 
said— 

‘You had been like a dear brother 
to me so long that I’m not to be 
Alice has ten times my 


cited. 
sense.” 

‘How shall you like living in 
London?’ Jack asked, irrelevantly. 

‘Oh! very much, I fancy—any- 
where with Charlie,” Di answered, 
ruthlessly. 

‘ You'll find it a great change.’ 

‘Of course I shall. You're like 
mamma; she tells me constantly 
that I shall not have fresh eggs and 
unlimited supplies of cream and 
home-made bread; as if I lived on 
those things and never ate anything 
else. And another grievous depri- 
vation she has in store for me. I 
shall have no lavender out of my 
own garden to dry and put in my 
drawers. It never occurs to her 
that I may buy some ready cut in 
Covent Garden, or that I mayn't, as 
I hate it.’ 

He smiled. ‘You'll miss other 
things more than eggs and lavender, 
Di: you'll miss your friends.’ 

‘I shall see them always,’ the girl 
answered, hurriedly. ‘London is 
not Central Africa.’ 

‘Not always, or often even, Di, 
unless I’m very much mistaken. 
No, we must make up our minds to 
lose you when you marry.’ 

‘That’s simply absurd,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I shail always be glad to 
see my friends; it’s unkind of you 
to throw a doubt on the subject.’ 

But though she said this firmly, 
she did not feel by any means sure 
that Charlie Carew would be glad 
to see her friends; and it did occur 
to her that unless he displayed some 
such feeling, her friends would very 
seldom give him an opportunity of 
seeing them. 

Mr. Carew was the first to rejoin 
the ladies. He had not exactly held 
aloof from the other men, but he 
had not mixed well with them. He 
knew by intuition that they were 
not free of his topics, and he scorned 
theirs, or rather scorned their man- 
ner of dealing with them. Jack 
Markham was the most unendurable 
to the young official, for he (Jack) 
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not only had opinions about many 
things, but he gave them out when 
it seemed good to him to do so, and 
this Charlie could hardly tolerate in 
® man who had barely been beyond 
the border of his own county. 
‘Your Mr. Jack Markham has 





been good enough to treat us to an 
essay on art, art as seen at the Royal 
Academy,’ Charlie said, sauntering 
up to Di, and she replied— 

‘Has he? I'll get him to show 
you his pictures some day, if you’re 
good.’ 


(To be continued.) 


‘HEAVY BAGGAGE; 
or, ‘he Mobe of the Regiment. 


‘TT must be a mistake, my dear 

Horace. We have to wait for 
the arrival of the “Shrew” from the 
West Indies before we can be moved. 
Don’t you see, the same ship that 
brings over that regiment will take 
ours to its destination. Now, I'll 
bet you we don’t move before the 
15th of the month.’ 

‘ Well, my dear old boy, all I can 
say is, that Turner wrote to Hunt- 
ley and said that Weatherby, who 
is in the quartermaster-general’s 
office, you know, told him we were 
to sail immediately, and he ought 
to know.’ 

‘I can’t believe it, Lambert. Did 
you see the letter? for that fellow 
is always picking up some new 
“shave;” and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he tells us next we are 
ordered to Austria or Denmark.’ 

‘We shall go a long way, lads, 
however, before we find a jollier 
quarter than this. Where can you 
get so much leave, and where can 
you be so near London? I should 
like to put in the rest of my service 
here.’ 

‘Oh! that’s all very jolly for you, 
Fox; you've got lots of tin, and can 
enjoy yourself; but for us poor 
wretched subalterns there is nothing 
but guards, parades, and orderly 
duty. It’s a beastly hole to my 
thinking, and I wish we were out 
of it.’ 

‘You needn't trouble yourself, 
you'll go when you least expect it; 
so if you take my advice you'll pack 
up all. your kit and be ready at a 
moment’s notice.’ 

‘Jones, I'll bet you five shillings 
we're off before a week is over.’ 


‘ Done, with you, my noble Ens, !’ 

‘Ha! ha! Mr. President, half a 
dozen of “fiz” at once. That bet 
was made before the cloth was re- 
moved, and you must learn the rules 
of the service.’ 

‘Oh! well, that is deuced sharp; 
but never mind, order it in; we 
mayn’t be all together again for 
some time.’ 

Such was a portion of a conversa- 
tion overheard at a mess table of a 
certain gallant regiment not very 
long ago. Of course, while the cham- 
pagne (that was forfeited by the 
thoughtless ensign for accepting a 
bet at the dinner-table) flowed, the 
number of opinions as to the date 
the regiment was to leave the sta- 
tion, the destination to which it was 
assigned, and the means by which 
the transport was to be effected, in- 
creased to such an alarming extent, 
that anything like a true apprecia- 
tion of the real position of matters 
was an impossibility. 

They were not, however, to be 
kept much longer in doubt, The 
following morning was but half 
gone when a mounted soldier gal- 
lopped through the lines of huts 
that formed the camp, and soon be- 
came the object of wonder to all. 
‘ He's got the order, and wants the 
commanding officer’s quarters, I'll 
bet, shouted a host of voices. ‘Come 
on and let’s see what itis.’ Away 
some started in hot pursuit, and 
were rewarded for their exertion by 
being the first to hear that ‘the 
heavy baggage was to be at Ports- 
mouth by daylight on Monday morn- 
ing, and that the regiment would 
embark on the following day.’ Now 
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for the mixture of joy and woe; re- 
joicing at leaving field days, guards, 
cocked hats, and full-dress tunics; 
regret at parting with old faces, 
jolly companions, and well-known 
friends; at the prospect of a dis- 
mantled room, packed baggage, and 
its accompanying inconveniences ; 
and, perhaps more than all, at the 
thought of going farther from that 
city of life and bustle, the very cen- 
tre of amusement and gaiety, and 
Paradise of the man of the world. 

No class of men are better able to 
judge of the advantages of places 
than those who have had extensive 
experience, and when we see Lon- 
don almost universally acknow- 
ledged by military men as the ‘ prime 
spot’ in England, there must be 
good reason for such extensive par- 
tiality. 

How quickly news spreads in a 
regiment. Everybody seems to con- 
sider it his duty to tell his neigh- 
bour; and before many minutes have 
elapsed every man, woman, and 
child know as much, if not more, 
than the commanding officer him- 
self. There are very few secrets in 
this large family ; if anything, ima- 
gination adds to the reality, and 
distorted and exaggerated stories 
are circulated and believed. 

What a bustle such an order as 
that just received produces! Al- 
though it was known for some weeks 
that a move was undoubtedly to be 
made, you would imagine that this 
was the first intimation. Such a 
hubbub, confusion, fuss, and tur- 
moil. Every one going contrary 
ways—boxes, bedding, furniture, fit- 
tings, upside down. ‘The heavy 
baggage must be ready in twelve 
hours,’ says the regimental order- 
book. From early dawn the open 
spaces in front of the barrack huts, 
and the ground surrounding the 
Officers’ and married quarters, are 
sprinkled with various articles. 
Rope is at a premium, and any one 
possessing a hammer or a paper of 
nails is regarded with profound feel- 
ings of respect, and is addressed in 
tones of endearment by those less 
fortunate in carpentry arrange- 
ments. What do they mean by 
‘heavy baggage” is a question that 
is asked and yet never satisfactorily 
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answered. Individuals have formed 
independent ideas on this point, and 
while Major Flood despatches chests 
of drawers, arm-chairs, boxes of pic- 
tures, furniture and crockery, Lieu- 
tenant Stride includes in his, gun- 
cases, hat-boxes, walking-sticks, and 
archery equipment. The only ra- 
tional view that can be taken of 
that truly puzzling term ‘heavy 
baggage’ is, to my mind, all that 
you can do without for any number 
of days and nights. Do not, reader, 
on any consideration be persuaded 
that your bedding and your tub, 
looking-glass, or toothbrush, come 
under this sweeping classification. 
Heed not the fearful accounts of the 
disciplinarian, who horrifies the 
youngsters by telling them that the 
‘military train will only take 80 Ibs. 
of personal property; and further 
piles on the agony by insinuating 
that ‘perhaps the captain of the 
vessel may refuse to take so much 
on board, and then of course yours 
will be left behind.’ These are mere 
phantoms and hobgoblins. A pa- 
ternal and benevolent government 
cannot desire her servants to sleep 
on the ground, and to suffer such 
miseries and annoyances; and, as 
far as my experience goes, the more 
you study your own interest the 
better you are thought to be. But 
say you, ‘ that’s all moonshine; I’ve 
had to do without my bed for nights 
together.” All I would ask is, 
Wasn’t that your own fault? Were 
you not too anxious about that 
order? It must come to the same 
thing if you run the risk of getting 
your bed with you. Supposing a 
mishap to arise from either the 
crusty nature of your colonel, quar- 
termaster, or captain of the troop- 
ship, it is only the inconvenience a 
bit later, and the chances are so 
much in your favour that it is worth 
the hazard. Why, if you had seen 
the ‘omnium gatherum’ that repre- 
sented the ‘light baggage’ of our 
regiment the morning we were to 
leave, you would have been struck 
dumb with astonishment. Bedding 
and bedsteads, trunks and shako 
cases, canary birds and cats, brooms 
and buckets, billiard cues and clubs, 
were mixed together in perfect con- 
fusion. All gradually melted away, 
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however, and by eleven o’clock in 
the morning had been safely stowed 
away in the vans of the railway 
company. 

The usual good feeling that is 
exhibited by one regiment towards 
another was not wanting on this 
occasion, and two bands of different 
corps preceded us as we marched to 
the station. The sick, with the 
women and children, had been sent 
on, and as far as possible had been 
made comfortable. If there is any 
class of creature that is constant in 
their habits it is the regimental 
married woman. It matters but 
little whether she be the wife of the 
sergeant-major or the helpmate of 
an ordinary private, she cannot be 
satisfied, she must not feel con- 
tented. There is never enough 
room ; it isalways ‘ashame to serve 
a poor creature so;’ or else ‘shure 
you can’t call yerselfa mon, if yer 
say that; you may get married some 
day, and then you'll see!’ What 
with boxes, babies, bundles, and 
bottles, only half the number of 
occupants can be expected to get 
into each carriage. 

The officer of the quartermaster- 
general’s department, who arrives 
just as all the work is over, and yet 
thinks it his duty to have a little 
fuss on his own account, shouts out, 
*Who is in charge of these women 
and children? this will never do.’ No 
response points out the commandant 
of this unruly detachment. Who 
can command such a regiment I 
should like to know? ‘The poor 
overworked station-master, who has 
been struggling with the last group 
of obstinates for some time, replies 
to the queries of the official, ‘ It’s no 
use, sir, they can’t be managed; 
three children, two women, a bird- 
cage, and the rest bundles, is what 
they call a carriage full. They’d 
take the whole train, they would, if 
Td let em.’ Patience, however, 
overcomes even a soldier's wife, and 
we settle down, forgetting our in- 
conveniences, and ready for the start 
at the first signal. 

The love of change and desire for 
novelty are so deeply implanted in 
the human breast, that, although 
it may be known that the new sta- 
tion to which we are going is far from 





agreeable, and loses immensely in 
comparison with the old one, yet our 
spirits rise, and anticipation often 
excites and arouses the most morose 
amongst us. This may partly ac- 
count for the noise and laughter that 
proceeds from that first-class car- 
riage—for the singing and vociferous 
chorus that startles the neighbour- 
hood of the various stations as the 
train flits by—for the occasional pro- 
trusion of a red-coated object, which 
seems bent on throwing something 
—doubtless orange-peel—into the 
open window of the next compart- 
ment, or the scene of riot and yet 
harmless fun that consists in fighting 
with newspapers rolled up into 
sticks, or cannonading balls of a 
similarly innocuous character. Dif- 
ferences are forgotten on such occa- 
sions, and grievances that perhaps 
have existed for some time are re- 
medied, and friendships recemented. 

It is a peculiar sensation that one 
feels when a railway journey is com- 
pleted, and a town is reached that is 
dear to you from old associations. 
The regiment had been quartered at 
the station for some months, and 
most of us as we neared the spot 
could discern objects of interest and 
familiar places. ‘ There are the old 
barracks, my boy; don’t I wish we 
were toremain there,’ says one young 
fellow who doubtless first tasted 
military life when the regiment oc- 
cupied the buildings referred to. 
‘Why! they’ve altered the front of 
the Star and Garter,’ ejaculates an 
older officer, who had thoroughly 
acquainted himself with the appear- 
ance of the former hotel. ‘ Well,’ 
says his companion, ‘ we shall see a 
lot of people we know as we go 
through the town; won’t it be jolly.’ 
* Yes, that it will,’ breaks in the ex- 
travagant ensign, ‘especially if 
Jones the tailor knows I am passing 
through to a place where he can’t 
reach me.’ 

Jones didn’t catch our merry but 
careless friend, nor did we see the 
crowd of well-known faces; for the 
extension of the railway through the 
town into the dockyard, enabled our 
train to shunt until we almost came 
up alongside the vessel that was to 
convey us to our destination. 

And now again the bustle com- 
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mences. Bundles, cages, boxes, and 
the entire paraphernalia have to be 
readjusted and stowed away. The 
ship is a man-of-war, one of her 
Majesty’s finest frigates, and has not 
been used to such a confused con- 
course of people. But she is com- 
manded by one of the kindest and 
best of naval officers, who although 
he is very cross at having this trans- 
port duty thrust upon him, is deter- 
mined to do the best he can, and to 
get over the work as pleasantly and 
as speedily as possible. ‘You can 
do what you like, but pray don’t 
touch the guns,’ was the first remark 
he made—and that really seemed to 
be all the restriction he meant to 
impose upon us—for the deck of the 
fine vessel was soon covered with a 
mass of red coats and baggage ; the 
‘between decks’ was inhabited by 
the sick, the women and children, 
and the very ‘sanctum sanctorum,’ 
the quarter-deck, was made into a 

e-ground for the officers, with 

and there a lady. 

‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, and so thought the young 
midshipmen and cadets on board 
HM. ‘ Terrific,’ who gave up their 
hammocks, and turned out of their 
usual sleeping quarters to make 
room for the women and children. 

How they seemed to enjoy the 
novelty of the scene, the noise, cries 
of babies, and crowded state of all 
the available space both above and 
below. When our band struck up, 
and they weighed anchor, then in- 
deed all their faces were bright and 
cheerful, contrasting strangely with 
the anxious appearance of those 
whose anticipations of rolling and 
pitching, almost aroused feelings of 
sea-sickness before the paddles had 
revolved a dozen times. But it was 
a beautiful afternoon, and the ripples 
were hardly visible on the sea as 
we passed Spithead, and anchored 
again for a short time to take on 
board a fresh supply of powder and 
other necessary warlike freight. 
The setting sun heightened the 
beauty of the scene, and as the foam 
in the vessel’s wake glittered and 
sparkled in golden form, the full 
moon rose, and gradually assuming 
the supremacy, transferred a silvery 
glow over the landscape and surface 
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of the water. The effect was a per- 
fect dissolving view; and no one 
could help indulging in happy and 
contented musings, even under all 
the disagreeables and disadvantages 
of a troop-ship. The call to dinner 
soon roused us from our self-satis- 
fied repose, and appetites of no ordi- 
nary calibre astonished the well-fur- 
nished table in the ward-room. 
Thorough hospitality and a most 
attentive steward, however, speedily 
put us in an equally tranquil state, 
and we were indeed at peace with 
ourselves. It will hardly be believed 
I can imagine, but songs, jokes, and 
merriment hastened on the evening, 
whilst cigars and short pipes held 
their sway, where they are generally 
under such strict control, in a free 
and unfettered manner. Night wore 
on, and increased in brightness and 
magnificent effect the sea and sur- 
rounding objects ; groups of fellows, 
with here and there a young middy 
in wonder at their tales of adventure 
and travel, were found in close con- 
versation, whilst sundry movements 
under cloaks and railway rugs ap- 
parently deposited on the top of the 
baggage, undeniably proved that 
either the fresh air or the substan- 
tial meal had produced a soporific 
effect on my fellow-travellers. At 
last stillness reigned, and no sound 
was audible but the cry of the watch, 
the ripple of the water, and an oc- 
casional grunt from some uncom- 
fortable mortal who perchance 
slipped off a portion of the baggage, 
got his foot entangled in a stray rope, 
or, in the most childish manner, 
dreamt that he was comfortably 
nestled in an eider-down pillow, and 
only found how lamentably he was 
deceived when a restless brother trod 
on his face or kicked him lustily, 
and. apologizingly exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
dear! I thought you were baggage.’ 
We had notall, however, gone to 
sleep. One bit of mischief was still 
before us, and that wasthis. Oneof 
the officers, whose activity had 
hitherto been a matter of specula- 
tion, volunteered before embarka- 
tion to sleepin a hammock. A swall 
party bent on any fun or amusement 
were determined to find if our friend 
really kept his word, and so started 
on a voyage of discovery. 
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Within a screened portion of the 
lower deck we came upon our fellow 
traveller quietly asleep in the iden- 
tical apparatus that presents such 
insurmountable difficulties to lands- 
men generally, and for some time 
we scanned him with wonder and 
admiration. One of our company, 
more waggish than the rest, dis- 
covered that the length of the ham- 
mock and our friend’s height did 
not correspond, the consequence 
being that two feet projected in a 
most tempting manner. Not a 
moment’s hesitation was permitted 
—two shakos were suspended on 
each great toe, and swung back- 
wards and forwards with inconside- 
rate ferocity. On slept our uncon- 
scious victim, until one more daring 
and yet more mischievous untied 
the rope that supported the lower 
end of the hammock. _A peculiar 
Whistling noise, a thump, and a 
shout of laughter, proclaimed the 
termination of the joke. Half asleep, 
and in nocturnal habiliments, a 
strange-looking figure rose from a 


heap of bed clothes and songht out 
his persecutors. They had fled, and 
amidst mutterings of vengeance and 
hasty imprecations, he readjusted 
his sleeping berth, and with an as- 
tonishing bound settled himself 
once more comfortably to sleep. 

There is nothing like sleep to 
soothe and settle a ruffled temper. 
About five o’clock next morning we 
reached our destination, and as we 
anchored in the harbour and viewed 
our future residence, we forgot 
everything, even the recent practi- 
cal jokes, and set about arranging 
matters for our individal and col- 
lective benefit. 

There are but few of us, however, 
who will forget our trip in that man- 
of-war, the unexpected fun and jol- 
lity that characterized it, or the 
really true English hospitality and 
kind behaviour of the officers of that 
vessel, which added so much to the 
comfort and pleasure of the second 
and final portion of our ‘ Regimental 
Move.’ 

J.J. P. 


MARLING HALL—A Tate. 


* A jolly place,’ said he ; ‘in times of old, 
But something ails it now; the spot is curst.’ 


SUPPOSE the life of most country 

clergymen’s daughters is quiet 
and uneventful; but I think mine 
was so in a peculiar degree from 
my tenth to my twentieth year. So 
long as my dear mother was alive, 
at least before the two years’ illness 
that terminated her life, occasional 
visits to and from her relations in 
the North kept up some connection 
between Haldane Rectory and the 
outer world; but on her death, 
when I was a child of eleven, this 
intercourse wholly ceased. My 
uncle Ainslee, indeed, who had 
married my mother’s sister, think- 
ing, I suppose, that my position 
would be a desolate one, and pos- 
sibly fancying that my father would 
marry again, wrote once, offering 
to receive me into his family and 
bring me up with his own 
daughters; but this offer my father, 
who had no idea of parting with his 
only child, declined, and the cor- 


respondence went no further. To 
some children the next few years 
might have been miserable and sad. 
They were not so to me. I had 
never known what it was to have 
a brother or sister; and though the 
loss of my mother was a grief, the 
scars of which remain to this day, 
yet my dear father, in spite of bis 
own sorrow, exerted himself to the 
utmost to soothe mine, and so far 
as such a loss can be made up, he 
succeeded in doing so. Lam glad 
to know now, though I did not at 
the time, that in seeking to comfort 
me his own grief was softened. He 
made a companion of me in a way 
he had never done before—took me 
with him in his walks and rides— 
read with and to me—always wel- 
comed me to his study, and was my 
sole teacher. One other companion 
I had, and that was my old nurse, 
who had tended me from a baby. 
She had lived in my mother’s fa- 
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mily many years, and was a loving, 
faithful creature. Though I had 

my nursery days there was 
no thought of parting with her, 
and her death, which took place 
when I was eighteen, was a real 
grief to my father and myself. 

So far as what is usually termed 
* society’ is regarded we led a very 
lonely life. Parish work and study 
pretty well occupied my father’s 
time, and he rarely visited among 
his own class. Other circumstances 
besides want of leisure conduced 
to this. Though-an Englishman in 
heart, my father was by birth an 
American, and most of his more 
intimate friends lived in the western 
hemisphere. Being, moreover, of a 
reserved habit of mind, he did not 
readily make new ones, and our 
neighbourhood was specially unfa- 
yourable to his doing so. The neigh- 
bouring gentry, if I may so gene- 
tally term them, consisted almost 
entirely of two distinct classes— 
the first, those whose families were 
of long standing in the county, and 
who prided themselves accordingly. 
These had taken no notice of my 
father when he first came as a 
stranger among them—not, I be- 
lieve, from the slightest personal 
ill-feeling or unkindness, but simply 
because they never dreamt of visit- 
ing outside their own ‘ set,’ as they 
called it. They numbered among 
them some men of talent and edu- 
cation, whose acquaintance my father 
would have valued highly, though 
he was too proud to go out of his 
way to seek it; but there were 
others of whom I have heard him 
say that it was perhaps well that 
their heads should be filled with 
notions of their own worth and 
importance, as otherwise he feared 
they would be altogether and en- 
tirely empty. I need hardly say 
that the friendship of these he re- 
garded as no loss. 

The other class was on the whole 
the more wealthy one. It consisted 
of men who'had risen from the 
ranks and made their own way in 





the world. It was not on either of 


these accounts that my father held 

aloof from them. It was the want 

of education, joined with great vul- 

garity and patronizing airs, of those 
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at least who lived nearest to us, that 
formed the real barrier and pre- 
vented any intimacy. 

I was twenty when a family of 
the name of Thornton first came 
into our neighbourhood. We soon 
found out that they belonged to 
neither of the classes already named. 
Mr. Thornton’s father had got his 
money in trade, and that fact, of 
which they made no secret, excluded 
them from the county circle. He 
himself had been educated at Ox- 
ford, and was an intelligent, gen- 
tlemanly man. His son was now 
at the same university, and likely, 
it was said, to take high honours, 
for he combined great cleverness 
with steadiness and industry. Mrs. 
Thornton was lady-like and accom- 
plished, and withal so motherly and 
kind in her manners, that my heart 
warmed to her at once. The very 
first time we called on them she 
said she hoped I should often come 
and see her if I did not think her 
dull company; she liked so much 
to see young fresh faces about her. 
When they came over to Haldane 
she renewed this invitation, adding 
that her own little girls had died 
in childhood, and that she could 
not help envying every mother her 
grown-up daughters. I think it 
was partly the fact of my having 
no mother that made her so kind 
to me. My father soon found out 
that Mr. Thornton was a reading 
man, and that was a great bond of 
sympathy between them. They 
had afsplendid library at Ashcourt, 
and Mr. Thornton was always as 
glad to lend a book as ‘my father 
could be to borrow one, so they got 
on capitally together. 

It was in the early part of Fe- 
bruary that we got to know them; 
in April young Mr. Thornton came 
down for his short Easter vacation. 
He called one day with his mother, 
and my father was quite taken with 
him, pronouncing him: the plea- 
santest, most sensible young man 
he had ever seen. He, on his side, 
seemed equally attracted by my 
father’s scholarship, and before 
they parted an arrangement for 
reading together in the long vaca- 
tion had been mutually entered 
into. Mr. Thornton, senior, seemed 
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himself surprised when he heard of 
it, for there had been some talk of 
a tour in Switzerland in the autumn, 
but he threw no obstacle in the 
way of his son’s change of plans; 
and the engagement was faithfully 
kept to, Mr. Frank Thornton riding 
over for his two hours’ reading 
every day of the three months he 
was at home. If he had been his 
own son my father could hardly 
have missed him more than he did 
when he went back to college; nor 
could he have been much more 
sorry than he was when we learnt, 
three weeks later, that he was dan- 
gerously ill of scarlet fever. 

We drove over to Ashcourt imme- 
diately we heard the news, but found 
that both parents had started for 
Oxford; so my father had to con- 
tent himself with writing. They 
were ‘very kind in letting us héar 
regularly; and, after a few days, we 
had the satisfaction of learning that 
the crisis was past and the patient 
considered out of danger. At last, 
in one of Mr. Thornton's letters, 
there was this sentence: 

‘Our dear boy is quite conva- 
lescent now, I am thankful to say; 
but future plans puzzle us. I wish 
you were at a better consulting dis- 
tance.’ 

Without more ado, my father de- 
clared he would set out for Oxford 
the next day. ‘I have long been 
wishing to see the old place again,’ 
he said; ‘and young Thornton is a 
particular favourite of mine. I shall 
like to see with my own eyes how 
he is.’ 

So I packed his carpet bag, and 
he went. Two days after I received 
the following letter : 


‘My pear Hira, 


‘Young Thornton is much 
better—almost well ; but the doctor 
orders change, and wishés him to 
travel. There has been a difficulty 
as to who should accompany him. 
The Thorntons are kindly anxious 
that I should undertake the charge, 
promising to get my Haldane duties 
supplied if I will go. Italy is at 
present talked of. The change would 
in itself be very pleasant, and I 
could scarcely have a more agreeable 
travelling companion. My chief 








difficulty is about you, dear child. 
Mrs. Thornton said at once that you 
must come and stay with them— 
she seemed quite pleased at the 
thought of having you; but, un- 
luckily, yesterday’s post brought a 
letter from the housekeeper at Ash- 
court, saying that there are two 
cases of fever in the village, and she 
fears that the kitchen-maid is sick- 
ening for it; so your going is out of 
the question. Indeed I should be 
glad to have you away from the 
neighbourhood altogether, as it 
will very likely spread to Haldane, 
I am writing to-day to your uncle 
Ainslee, at Marling Hall, asking 
whether he could receive you for 
three months. I have requested 
him to address his answer to Hal- 
dane, as I hope to be at home by 
Saturday. The Thorntons return to 
Ashcourt as soon as this travelling 
question is settled. They have no 
fears for themselves, and are anxious 
to be among their people in this 
time of sickness. 

‘ Good-bye for two more days, my 
darling, 

* Your loving Faruern.’ 

I was quite taken by surprise. A 
three months’ separation seemed to 
me at the moment as long, perhaps, 
as one of three years might to an- 
other; for since my mother’s death 
I had never been parted from my 
father for more than a week at a 
time, and that so very seldom, that 
on each occasion I had felt the few 
days of his absence most tediously 
long. Then the writing to uncle 
Ainslee; how like that was to a 
man! and to my father, of all men! 
After an interval of so many years, 
abruptly to ask him to take me in 
for three months—when, too, he 
had ‘declined his previous offer! I 
dreaded to see my uncle’s answer ; 
dreaded his refusal, whether couched 
in courteous or uncourteous lan- 
guage; dreaded yet more a con- 
strained, unwilling invitation, know- 
ing, as I did, how much slower my 
dear father would be to see the con- 
straint and unwillingness than I 
should be. Always ready himself to 
do a kindness, possible or impos- 
sible, that might be asked of him, 
he could not understand that every- 
one else should not be equally so. 
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Saturday morning brought a 
letter with the Radstone postmark— 
the post-town of Marling Hall. The 
handwriting was, I thought, a lady’s. 
Ifhad to content myself with the 
outside, for my father had not com- 
missioned me to open it. He did 
not return till quite the evening. 

‘Any answer from your uncle, 
Hilda? was one of his first ques- 
tions when tea was over. ‘Ah! I 
see you have put my letters ready 
for me.’ And he hastily broke open 
the seal of that one. 

‘From your cousin, he said; and 
he read— 


‘Dear UNCLE, 

‘My father has received your 
letter, and bids me say we shall be 
glad to see Hilda. If you will let 
us know the day and hour, the 
carriage shall meet her at the Det- 
ford station. 

‘ Your affectionate niece, 
*MariAN AINSLEE.’ 


I was sitting on a footstool at my 
father’s feet. He put his hand on 
my shoulder. ‘ What does Hilda say 
to it all? 

‘IT am very glad you will have the 
change, papa. I hope it will do you 


But I found it hard to keep down 
the choking feeling that rose in my 
throat. There was a little pause, 
and then I asked— 

‘Why Detford, papa? I thought 
Radstone was the nearest town.’ 

* Post-town,’ explained my father ; 
‘but there is no station there—no 
railway communication, indeed. If 
you look in “ Bradshaw” you will 
see they call Detford the station for 
Radstone.’ 

Another pause, and then I said— 

*I wish I could recollect more 
about Marling—even the people I 
almost forget.’ 

‘You know your aunt is dead ” 

‘Yes; she died a year before dear 
mamma. I can’t recollect Uncle 
Ainslee in the least. Cousin Marian 
I remember just a little: she must 
be at least ten years older than I— 
very old I thought her in those 
days. Next came cousin James, I 
think. We children didn’t see much 
of him. Then there were the twins: 
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what were their names? Was it one 
of them that died some years ago?” 

‘My dear, I don’t remember* 
There were so many ofthem. Wasn’t 
there another boy ? 

‘Oh, yes—Walter; just my age. 
He was a dreadful teaze. Then 
there were the little ones—Flora 
and Catty; not that they can have 
been really much younger than I, 
only I thought so then.’ 

‘It will be a good thing for you 
to be thrown a little with girls of 
your own age, Hilda, said my father. 
‘T amafraid you would grow into an 
old woman before your time if you 
never left your old father’s side.’ 

He tried to speak gaily, but his 
voice trembled a little. We were 
each comforting oursely.s with the 
thought that the separation was for 
the other’s good; but the next week 
was rather sad for both. 


CHAPTER IL. 


The arrangements were hurried 
on as fast as possible, on Mr. Frank 
Thornton’s account, and my father 
was also anxious to get me away 
from the neighbourhood of the fever 
without delay. So it was agreed 
that we should both leave home on 
the Tuesday week, travelling to- 
gether as far as Wilport, where my 
father would see me into my train, 
and then go on himself to Oxford. 
The clergyman who was to take my 
father’s duty in his absence, and 
occupy the Rectory, arrived on Mon- 
day afternoon, and the two gentle- 
men sat up to a late hour talking. 
I was rather disappointed, for I had 
hoped that we should have had this 
last evening to ourselves. 

Our train started from Fairbridge 
at 10.5 the next morning. It was a 
cold, foggy day, and the five miles’ 
drive in the open pony-chaise was 
very chilling. We were in good 
time for the train, and got a carriage 
to ourselves, much to our satisfac- 
tion, for the presence of the boy who 
drove us had been a great bar to 
conversation in the pony-carriage. 
But the twenty minutes between 
Fairbridge and Wilport were gone 
in no time. I had to get into an- 
other train there, and as it was not 
2E2 
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yet in, we were glad to turn into the 
waiting-room and warm ourselves 
by the blazing fire. I don’t know 
how it was; I suppose we were so 
engrossed with our talk that we did 
not hear the bell announcing the 
arrival of the train, and when, on 
hearing the second, I gathered up 
my goods and we hurried out, we 
had the mortification of seeing it 
slowly steaming out of the station. 
What was to bedone? My father 
= telegraphing to Marling 

all to say I should not arrive till 
late in the evening, as he did not 
like the idea of my reaching Detford 
after dark with no one to meet me, 
and he could not take me on with 
him to Oxford, still less back to 
Haldane. On consulting ‘ Bradshaw,’ 
however, for the necessary informa- 
tion, he made what appeared a pleas- 
ing discovery. 

‘You will do it, after all, Hilda. 
The 12.20 train is a fast one, stops 
at none of the small stations. You 
will just catch the train at Mudbury ; 
it leaves five minutes after you get 
there, and I will try to find a through 
carriage, so that you may have no 
change. I shall be able to see you 
off; there is a train at 12.40, that 
will bring me in quite soon enough.’ 

So far so good, and we neither of 
us regretted that quiet hour’s chat 
in the waiting-room. 

My father secured for me a com- 
fortable seat in a first-class carriage, 
where was a lady going as far as 
Mudbury, he ascertained ; and then 
he went up to the guard, a tall, fine- 
looking man, and interchanged a 
few words with him. As they came 
together towards the carriage I 
heard the guard say, ‘ With plea- 
sure, sir,” and my father answered, 
‘Thank you, and then returned to 
me. 

‘This carriage goes through, 
Hilda,’ he said, ‘and the guard has 
promised to look in on you at Mud- 
bury, and see that you have pleasant 
travelling companions. Good-bye, 
my darling.’ 

One farewell kiss, then the hoarse 
whistle of the engine warned him 
to descend, and we were eff. 

My companion was not commu- 
nicative. She wrapped herself up 
in her railway rug and went appa- 
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rently fast asleep, not rousing her- 
self again till we had passed the last 
station before Mudbury. Then, 
having gathered up her things in 
readiness for leaving the carriage, 
she drew out her watch and re- 
marked— 

‘ They never are punctual on this 
line.’ 

I instinctively looked at mine, but, 
not knowing at what time we were 
due, was not much the wiser. 

‘Are we much behind time?’ I 
ventured to ask. 

‘ Nearly twenty minutes,’ was the 
reply, and my heart sank, for my 
father had spoken of only five 
minutes to catch the train. 

‘You are going beyond Mud- 
bury?’ asked the lady. 

‘Yes, I am going on to Detford, 
but I am afraid the train will be 
gone.’ 

‘You are booked through, I sup- 
pose? Ah! then you need not fear. 
The trains are arranged to suit each 
other—they will be sure to wait.’ 

It was a consoling belief, and I 
was strengthened in it by the re- 
membered fact that mine was a 
‘through’ carriage: so, completely 
reassured, I settled myself down 
again on the cushions. In less than 
five minutes we reached the sta- 
tion. 

‘I hope you will have a pleasant 
journey. Good morning, said the 
lady, and I was left in sole posses- 
sion of the carriage. I expected 
every moment that the guard would 
look in, according to promise, but 
he did not make his appearance. 
Whether owing to his having more 
important work to see to, or to my 
father — objecting as he did on 
principle to what he called ‘ bribery 
and corruption’—not having backed 
his request by the ‘tip’ of half-a- 
crown, I am not able to say; but 
the fact of his daughter being 
‘ under charge of the guard’ was, as 
I suspect is frequently the case m 
like instances, a pleasing delusion. 
for he never came near me all 
day. 

‘We are so late, to begin with, I 
thought, ‘that they will surely get 
off with as little delay as possible;’ 
but five, ten minutes passed, and 
still we remained stationary. My 














old fears began torevive. I put my 
head out of window and addressed 
a passing porter. 

* How soon shall we be going on?” 
I asked. 

‘Where are you for, miss ? 

‘Detford station, I replied. ‘TI 
thought there was to be no stopping 
here.’ 

‘You'll have to wait a good bit 
yet, miss. Next train goes at 5.15. 
It’s 2.40 now.’ 

So we had lost the train after 
all. 
‘What time shall we get to Det- 
ford?’ I asked, despairingly; but 
the porter did not hear me; he had 
passed on with his truck. Resolved 
to ascertain the point somehow or 
other, I got out and made my way 
to the waiting-room, where the Com- 
pany’s time-tables were pasted up. 
‘Mudbury, dep. 5.15; arr. Detford 
8.20.’ There it was, plain enough. 
It would be quite dark before I got 
to the end of my journey; but the 
only thing now was to make the 
best of it. A civil porter volunteered 
to look after my luggage and call 
me when the train was in, and I 
passed the intervening time as com- 
fortably as possible in an arm-chair 
by the fire. It was growing dusk 
when I was summoned ; it was quite 
dark before we reached Thurle, and 
Detford was some stations beyond. 
Ihad the carriage quite to myself, 
and had much ado to keep awake. 
I was almost dreaming when a gruff 
voice shouted ‘Detford, Detford, 
any for Detford?’ close beside me; 
and seizing my bag and umbrella, I 
turned the handle of the door, which 
was not locked, and sprang out. A 
minute after I was standing on the 
platform, watching the lights of the 
train as they disappeared in the dis- 
tance. 

‘Claim your luggage,’ called out 
the station-master, and being the 
only passenger that had alighted, I 
proceeded to do so without much dif- 
ficulty. It was astrange position to 
be in, standing there in the lamp- 
light, away from all my friends, 
with no one near but the station- 
master and the one Detford porter. 
My father would hardly have parted 
from me so cheerfully had he con- 
templated the possibility. 
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‘ Where do you wish your luggage 


taken, ma’am? Have you any 
friends to meet you?’ asked the 
station-master, compassionately, for 
Iam sure I must have looked for- 
lorn enough. 

‘I did expect to be met,’ I an- 
swered, ‘ but we missed the train at 
Mudbury. Can you tell me whether 
there has been any one here from 
Marling Hall ?’ 

‘The carriage was here to meet 
the 4.50,’ said the porter. ‘Iunder- 
stood they was expecting a young 
lady by that train.’ 

I was glad of this confirmation of 
the account I had given of myself. 

‘ They might have come again to 
meet this train,’ said the station- 
master. ‘Bring over the lady’s 
boxes, Tom, and we'll see on the 
other side of the gates.’ 

We had to go up a steep covered 
way, and passing through a little 
gate, came out on the road close to 
the railway bridge. An omnibus 
was there, waiting apparently for 
passengers, but no carriage. 

‘ Does this go Marling Hall way? 
T asked, feeling that anything was 
better than nothing. 

‘No, miss,’ replied the porter; ‘ it 
goes straight to Radstone. There 
ain’t no signs of the Marling Hall 
carriage, as I can see.’ 

‘I suppose 1 can geta cab,’ said I. 

‘They keep two horses at the 
Detford Arms over there,’ said the 
station-master, ‘ but they’re mostly 
out, I think. However, there might 
be one in. Run over, Tom, and 
see.’ 

A gleam of light was thrown 
across the road by the lamp sus- 
pended in the porch of the little 
public house opposite, from which 
emerged at this instant the omnibus- 
driver, who had, no doubt, been 
fortifying himself against the cold. 
He and the station-master began a 
little aside conversation, of which I 
fancied myself the object, but I was 
too much occupied in watching the 
movements of the porter to concern 
myself about them. He could not 
really have been long away, but it 
seemed to me as if the talk he was 
having with some invisible person 
inside the porch would never come 
toanend. At last he came back. 
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‘Mr. Dobson is very sorry, miss, 
but both the ’osses is out, and won’t 
be back till to-morrow.’ 

What was I to do? I looked 
round in despair; but at this junc- 
ture the omnibus driver came to my 
assistance. 

‘If the lady was to go in the ’bus 
to Radstone, she’d get a cab easy 
enough there to take her on to Mar- 
ling Hall.’ 

It was a roundabout way of get- 
ting to my uncle’s house, Radstone 
being at least as far from Marling as 
Detford was; but no doubt it was 
the best thing to be done, and I was 
thankful for any way of getting out 
of my predicament. I thanked the 
station-master cordially ; I slipped a 
shilling into the porter’s hand—I 
did not think that under the cir- 
cumstances even my father would 
have objected to the proceeding— 
received an assurance from the con- 
ductor that my boxes were ‘ all 
right,’ and off we rumbled. Ar- 
rived at Radstone, I was set down 
at the door of a well-lighted inn, 
my boxes were placed in the pas- 
sage, and I myself was ushered into 
a cosy little parlour. 

*The cab will be round in no 
time,’ said the conductor; and pre- 
sently I heard his voice explaining 
the circumstances of my case to the 
landlady, I supposed. A few mi- 
nutes after, that good woman made 
her appearance in the little parlour. 
She was a stout, rosy-cheeked body, 
seemingly very good-natured, and 
indubitably very talkative. She in- 
sisted on my taking the warmest 
seat, and was very anxious to bring 
me a cup of tea; but this I declined, 
dreading any fresh cause of delay. 
She then stationed herself near the 
chimneypiece, and after a few pre- 
liminary remarks on the coldness of 
the night, the misfortune of my 
having missed the train, her hopes 
that the men would not be long in 
bringing round the cab, &c., she 
suddenly observed— 

* You'll likely have been to Mar- 
ling Hall before, Miss Murrey.’ 

I started at hearing my namo 
from the lips of a stranger. But an 
instant’s thought convinced me that 
she must have obtained the infor- 
mation from the labels on my boxes 





in the hall; and not very much 
pleased either with the question or 
the mode of address, I answered, 
somewhat shortly— 

‘Some years ago.’ 

Possibly this was just what she 
wanted to know, for she remarked— 

‘There’s been many changes at 
the Hall of late years.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ I said, imagining 
that she referred to alterations con- 
sequent on the death of my aunt. 

‘ They used to see a sight of com- 
pany in old days,’ the landlady went 
on. 

And I rejoined, ‘ Yes;’ thinking, 
as I spoke, of the Christmas-trees, 
children’s parties, and all sorts of 
gay doings that had been going on 
when I was there with my mother, 
as a child. 

‘ There’s scarce a carriage goes in 
at their park ‘gates from year’s end 
to year’s end now,’ continued the 
landlady, ‘ unless it’s their own, and 
that only takes the young ladies out 
for an airing once in a way. It’s 
not visiting they goes now.’ 

She seemed pretty well up in 
their affairs, and I could not help 
wondering whether she would be 
able to enlighten me on that ques- 
tion my father could not answer, 
viz., Which of my cousins it was of 
whose death we had heard. But I 
did not like the idea of hearing my 
uncle’s family talked over by this 
woman, so, to turn the conversation, 
I said— 

‘Was that the cab I heard just 
now? 

‘Hardly yet, I think, miss. The 
maid will let you know directly it 
comes. She has my orders about 
it; and then they will have to put 
the boxes up. I’ve no doubt, miss, 
that when you were at Marling 
Hall you heard tell about the white 
lady, and all that.’ 

‘ That was said to haunt the white 
staircase?’ I said, quickly, as an- 
other remembrance came back to 
me. ‘O, yes! I suppose there are 
few old houses without some such 
stories.’ 

‘I won’t say that much, miss; 
but as for this one, I’ve heard more 
of it than I altogether like. My 
cousin was lady’s-maid to Miss 
Ainslee at one time.’ 


















‘Was she?’ I asked, finding I was 
expected to say something. 

‘For four months ;’ and the land- 
lady sank her voice mysteriously ; 
‘and ‘then she gave notice, though 
she had an easy enough place of it, 
and good wages and all. And she 
told me she wouldn’t go back 
again, not for roo/. As for myself, 
I don’t know that I would sleep 
there one night for as much again.’ 

Things were going rather far. 

‘There is the carriage!’ I ex- 
claimed, as I heard the sound of 
wheels driving up to the door, and 
I hastened out, not sorry that the 
landlady’s communication should be 
broken off in the middle. 


—_——- 


CHAPTER III. 


It was too dark for me to attempt 
to recognize any objects on our 
way; even the house was hardly 
discernible as we drove up to it 
through the park. I had alighted 
and paid the driver, and my boxes 
were all taken down before the bell 
Was answered by a tall footman, 
who looked as if he were surprised 
to see me—and no wonder—at that 
time of night. 

‘Bring the luggage inside the 
door, my man,’ he said to the driver; 
and then to me, in quite a different 
tone, ‘This way, if you please, 
ma'am.’ 

He led the way from the entrance 
lobby, on each side of which were 
ranged pots of camellias, through a 
long hall hung with portraits. 
Heavy baize curtains shut this out 
from the passage, and on passing 
through them a female figure came 
forward to meet us. There was not 
light enough for me to see her fea- 
tures, but instinctively I knew that 
it was my cousin Marian. 

‘Hilda Murrey ?’ she said, in- 
quiringly. ‘We had given up all 
hopes of seeing you to-night. Your 
father said you would be here by 
the 4.50 train. We sent the car- 
riage to meet it.’ 

‘I was to have come by that, but 
I missed my train,’ I explained. 
And without further questioning, 
my cousin, still holding me by the 
hand, led me into the room she had 
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just quitted. It was an old-fash- 
ioned, low-ceilinged room, lined al- 
most with book-shelves. Dark 
crimson curtains were drawn across 
the bow-window, and the carpet was 
of the same colour. But I paid less 
attention to the room itself than to 
the two girls who were its occu- 
pants, and who rose as we entered. 
From their youthful looks, I con- 
cluded that they were my two 
younger cousins, but, striking as 
was the ‘contrast in their appear- 
ance, I did not remember them well 
enough to know which was which. 
One had black wavy hair, dark eyes 
and eyebrows, a fresh colour in her 
cheeks, and a general look of health 
and good spirits. The other was 
slight and pale. The blue veins on 
her forehead, the dark shades under 
her peculiarly violet eyes, gave to 
her face a look of painful delicacy, 
which was perhaps heightened by 
the luxuriance of the soft brown 
hair that was thrown loosely back 
from her temples. 

‘Hilda has come, after. all,’ said 
my cousin Marian; ‘she missed her 
train, and must be very tired and 
cold. Will you relieve her of some 
of her wraps, Catty? I suppose 
you hardly remember these girls, 
Hilda—the “little ones,” as they 
used to be called ?” 

‘ Not in the least,’ I answered. 

‘I have no doubt we shall soon 
be very good friends,’ said the dark- 
haired girl, as she took my heavy 
cloak from my shoulders. ‘1am so 
glad you have come!’ And her 
hearty kiss gave a pleasanter sense 
of welcome than my elder cousin’s 
quiet measured tones had done. 

The other girl now advanced and 
put a small white hand into mine, 
saying, ‘How d’ you do? in a ner- 
vous, trembling voice. Cousin 
Marian looked at her anxiously. 

‘You mustn’t sit up, Flo, dear. 
It is getting late. Catty, I dare say 
Hilda would like to take off her 
jacket and hat. Will you take her 
to her room ?” 

Throwing her arms round my 
waist, my cousin guided me through 
the dimly-lighted passages, past ,the 
baize curtains of the hall. 1 turned 
instinctively into the first opening 
to the left, at the sight of the broad 
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stone flight of steps, the well-re- 
membered ‘ white staircase.’ 

‘Oh! shall we go this way?’ said 
Catty. ‘We may as well; it’s as 
short, if not shorter.’ 

And we began the ascent. At the 
first turn in the staircase we came 
upon a doorway leading apparently 
down a long passage. 

‘ That’s the old part of the house,’ 
said my cousin, ‘ where papa sleeps, 
and Marian, and every one.—Are 
you nervous, Hilda ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I replied, startled 
by the suddenness of the question ; 
‘I don’t think I am.’ 

‘I hope not. It’s dreadfully stu- 
pid when people are; I don’t know 
unyself what the feeling is. You 
wouldn’t believe, now, that there’s 
scarcely any one in the house goes 
up these stairs but myself when 
Jem’s not at home, and Walter, of 
course, and none of them would 
dream of such a thing when once 
daylight is gone. Flo would not do 
it to save her life.’ 

* Would she not?’ I said, reminded 
irresistibly of what the landllady had 
said. ‘Oh! I’m not nervous in 
that way at all—not about anything 
supernatural, I mean.’ 

‘It is a good thing, said Catty, 
for you and I shall have all this 
part of the house to ourselves. There 
certainly is some advantage in hav- 
ing the pick and choose of all the 
best rooms. It’s a shame to leave 
them unoccupied, I think. Do you 
remember this window, Hilda? It 
has a fine look out on the park, as 
you will see to-morrow.’ 

A little farther on another pas- 
sage opened on the staircase. 

‘This is our way,’ said Catty, 
turning towards it; but I hung 
back. The staircase did not end 
here. There were a few more steps, 
leading to a single, closed door. 

‘The white room!’ I exclaimed, 
a sudden recollection crossing my 
mind. And as I said the name, 
there seemed to pass before me a 
vision of white muslin, blue ribbons, 
and floating golden hair, and I re- 
membered that this was the room 
occupied by the twins in old 
days. 

‘It is not locked, is it? May I 
look in? And taking silence for 
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consent, I went up the steps and 
turned the handle. Catty stood at 
the door with the candle in her hand 
as I went in, but she did not say a 
word. It might well be called the 
‘white room.’ The two beds with 
their snowy hangings, the white 
window-curtains, the clean towels 
on the horse, nay, even the plas- 
tered, unpapered walls, all corrobo- 
rated its name. On one of the beds 
lay an evening dress of white tar- 
latan, placed ready, it would seem, 
for the wearer. A wreath of arti- 
ficial flowers lay on the dressing- 
table, and some jewels glittered be- 
side it. It was still occupied, then. 
I turned round in, surprise. ‘Is 
this your room, Catty?’ 

‘No, no; no one sleeps here now.’ 
And as she spoke the whiteness of 
everything about seemed reflected 
in her face, it had turned so pale. 
‘Come away, Hilda.’ And I fol- 
lowed her down the steps. The 
passage was a very short one. It 
led into a much longer one, at right 
angles with it, along which were 
ranged several doors. At the one 
opposite the short passage Catty 
halted. ‘ This is your room, Hilda, 
she said, quite cheerfully again ; ‘I 
hope you will find it airy enough.’ 

I should think it was, indeed; 
almost dismally so, had it not been 
for the bright fire flickering on the 
hearth. The ceiling was as lofty as 
that in the library was low, and it 
was altogether so large, that,I be- 
lieve the dining-room and drawing- 
room of Haldane Rectory, though 
they were generally considered good- 
sized rooms, might have been com- 
fortably set down in it. 

‘I live next door,’ said Catty, set- 
ting down the candle; ‘and I hope 
you will often visit me there. Be- 
yond is a rather smaller room, which 
is Walter’s when he is at home.’ 

‘Walter is just my age, is he 
not ?’ 

‘I suppose so, if, as I believe, you 
are twenty-one. By rights he is 
two years older than Flo, and ought 
to be her special brother, but to all 
intents and purposes he is just my 
age, and we are always together 
when he is at home. You can’t 
think what a difference his being 
here makes; such a scrimmage he 
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and I make up and down the white 
staircase, and all over the house.’ 

*Is he at college?’ I asked. 

‘Oh dear, no! he was a terrible 
dunce at learning, always. Heis a 
sailor, the only thing he was fit for. 
He has not been home for nine 
months, and won’t be again, most 
likely, for as many more.’ 

A tear twinkled in her eye as she 
spoke, but the next minute she 
said, with a little langh— 

‘Talking of college, my eldest 
brother, Jem, is the clever one of 
us. He is a Fellow, you know, and 
has learnt any amount of Latin and 
Greek. You will see him soon; he 
always comes home for Christmas. 
Don’t stay to beautify yourself,’ as 
I glanced in the looking-glass, and 
put a hand up to my disordered 
hair; ‘I could lend you a brush in 
a minute, but indeed it’s not worth 
while. I assure you no one will 
notice you. Do you know it is past 
half-past ten? ‘They will be won- 
dering what has become of us.’ 

We went this time to the end of 
the long passage, and then down a 
wooden staircase. Catty pushed 
open a door. 

‘One minute, Hilda; you must 
look in at the dining-room ; wouldn’t 
it be glorious for a dance? And 
she began to whirl round on the 
polished floor. 

It was indeed a splendidly-sized 
room, and I said so. 

‘ And to think that it serves every 
day for four people to dine in! 
Isn’t it ridiculous? Why, we might 
have any sized dinner-parties, but 
papa and Marian won't hear of it. 
Walter is always at them about it 
when he is at home, wanting them 
to give a dance, or something. But 
it’s no use; so we have to content 
ourselves with waltzing together 
every evening with no music. Don’t 
you enjoy a good waltz?’ 

‘I never learnt. You don’t know 
what a quiet life we lead at Haldane. 
I never danced even a quadrille 
since I was quite a little girl.’ 

‘You can hardly live quieter than 
we do here; and as for learning, 
why I never learnt. No more did 
Walter; we taught ourselves. I 
dare say a dancing-master would 
make depreciating remarks if he 
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saw us, but we manage it to our 
own satisfaction, and -that’s all I 
care for. By-the-by, Hilda, I am 
using you shamefully to keep you 
from your tea; you must be starv- 
ing.’ 

When we re-entered the library 
the table was bountifully spread, 
and Marian had taken her place 
behind the hissing urn. Flora had 
disappeared, but in her stead there 
was a handsome, white-haired man, 
evidently the master of the house. 
I had been told that my uncle was 
the same age as my father, within 
a few weeks, but I should have 
taken him for at least ten years 
older. His form was much more 
bent, his brow more wrinkled, and 
a stern, sorrowful expression was 
imprinted on his features. 

‘You are welcome to Marling 
Hall, niece,’ he said, as he advanced 
to meet me; but he had scarcely 
taken my hand before he dropped 
it again, and turning away abruptly, 
began pacing up and down the 
room with a troubled look on his 
face. Something in his manner 
puzzled me. Could I in any way 
have reminded him of my aunt, his 
lost wife? But no; a minute’s re- 
flection convinced me that that was 
impossible. From all that I had 
heard of her Catty must have re- 
sembled her much more. Possibly, 
I thought, the abruptness of address 
was habitual to him. 

Seated at the tea-table, I had a 
better view of my cousin Marian 
than I had had before. She was 
taller than her younger sisters, that 
I had observed when first she took 
me into the room; now I noticed, 
to my surprise, that silver threads 
were apparent here and there in 
her dark hair, which, together with 
deeply-marked lines between her 
eyebrows, gave her an appearance 
of greater age than I had been pre- 
pared for. There was also a wearied, 
careworn look in her face, as though 
the responsibilities devolving on 
her since her mother’s death had 
weighed too heavily on her, crushing 
out her youth and spirits before 
their time. 

My uncle did not join us at our 
meal. He presently left the room, 
and did not appear again. As soon 
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as we had finished tea Cousin Marian 
dismissed Catty and me to our 
rooms, saying that I must be very 
tired, as, in truth, I was. 


CHAPTER IV. 


T had so seldom, since my child- 
hood, passed a night from home, 
that going to sleep in a strange 
place was in itself a difficult matter ; 
and the circumstances of my un- 
expectedly long and anxious journey 
increased the difficulty on this oc- 
casion, tenfold. Whenever I closed 
my eyes each scene that I had 
passed through was reproduced with 
painful vividness, accompanied by 
the whistle of the engine, the rum- 
bling of the carriages, and every 
other sound incidental to railway 
travelling. In the hope of divert- 
ing my thoughts into a fresh chan- 
nel, and so inducing sleep, I had 
recourse at last to the well-known 
but simple expedient of trying to 
picture to myself a flock of sheep 
jumping over a gap in a hedge, and 
counting each as it jumped. But 
even this resource failed me. I 
succeeded, indeed, in erecting my 
imaginary hedge, and in marshal- 
ling my sheep in a goodly flock on 
the other side, but as I watched 
them, instead of preparing to make 
the leap, they one by one resolved 
themselves into railway porters, 
who, maliciously grinning at my 
discomfiture, marched off wheeling 
trucks of luggage down the field, 
which likewise contracted and flat- 
tened, until it assumed the pro- 
portions and appearance of a wooden 
platform. In despair I opened my 
eyes, and these hateful men—I 
speak of the feelings with which I 
at the; moment regarded them— 
vanished on the instant with all 
their paraphernalia. How I longed 
for something external to take off 
my thoughts! But all around was 
so dark and still that it seemed a 
vain wish. I could but just dis- 
tinguish the outline of the two large 
windows. The fire was all but out. 
I watched its last spark die away. 
I listened to the peculiar click of 
the cinders that continued some 
time after, and when that sound 





ceased I became aware of another, 
that I had not noticed before—the 
sound of running water. At first 
I wondered what the cause could 
be, but then I remembered the 
river that wound through the Mar- 
ling Hall grounds, and I knew that 
the occasional splash I heard must 
be caused by the water flowing 
down over the stone weir that had 
been built across it at some little 
distance from the house. This river 
was so connected with the fate of 
the lady who, by the superstitious 
and weak-minded, was said still to 
haunt the place, that it was not 
strange that her story, as told to 
me in my childhood, and but im- 
perfectly remembered since, should 
rise to my mind at the same time. 
I had forgotten some of the minor 
details, but the general outline was 
as follows :— 

Soon after the building of the 
modern part of the house, which 
included, besides the white stair- 
case, the entrance hall, the dining 
and two drawing-rooms, as well as 
the lofty suite of bedrooms above 
them, the then owner of Marling 
Hall became anxious that his 
daughter should marry the heir of 
a neighbouring estate, which was, 
in fact, only separated from his own 
by the river in question—he being 
at that time a suitor for her hand; 
and thus, for she was an only child, 
unite the two properties. The 
young lady was, however, averse to 
the match, and her father, exaspe- 
rated by her continued opposition 
to his wishes, had recourse to seve- 
rity. He kept her a close prisoner 
to her room for some months, at 
the end of which time it was an- 
nounced that she was willing to 
submit to his parental authority, 
and preparations were made on a 
grand scale for the marriage. On 
the night, however, before what 
was to have been her wedding-day, 
her father’s vigilance being some- 
what relaxed, the poor girl con- 
trived to escape down the white 
stairs and into the park. Finding 
herself pursued she turned her steps 
towards the river, and before she 
could be overtaken had plunged in 
and was carried a good way down 
by the stream. They got her out 
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at last, but it was too late. The 
father reached the spot just in time 
to see the dripping, lifeless form of 
his daughter laid on the bank. 
From that day all peace was over 
for the old man at Marling Hall. 
In every part of the house, but more 
especially in the new rooms he had 
built, and on the white staircase, he 
was haunted by a white figure that 
raised towards him  reproachful 
eyes that he well knew, and then 
vanished. It drove him from his 
home at last, and he died a year or 
two later in a foreign land; his 
branch of the family becoming ex- 
tinct in him, and the estate passing 
to a distant cousin. 

I must have dozed off while 
thinking over this sad catastrophe, 
for what followed was certainly a 
dream. I thought that, being un- 
able to sleep, I rose and went to the 
window, and drawing aside the 
blind looked out at the river. That 
by the light of the moon, which just 
then broke through the clouds that 
had obscured it, I could discern a 
tall, shadowy figure, dressed in 
white, moving along the edge of the 
water, just as the drowned heiress 
of Marling was said to have been 
sometimes seen on moonlight nights. 
That as I stood watching her, fas- 
cinated as it were, and unable to 
draw back, she left the river side 
and came across the grass towards 
the house. And that, when exactly 
opposite the window where I was 
standing, she raised the head that 
had been hitherto bent on the 
ground; and that, to my astonish- 
ment, instead of the features of a 
stranger, I recognized those of one 
of my fair-haired twin cousins. I 
thought that the blue eyes looked 
pleadingly at me, and that then she 
passed on, and I knew instinctively 
that she was coming into the house, 
and would soon be ascending the 
white staircase. In anxious sus- 
pense I listened for her footfall, and 
while listening I suddenly awoke. 
My first feeling was of intense relief 
to find that it was only a dream; 
the next minute I clenched my 
hands and held my breath, for as 
surely as I lay there, beyond all 
doubt and dreaming, a footstep was 
coming up the stone staircase. 
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There could be no mistake. The 
peculiar tap with its reverberating 
echo, that cannot be described for 
those who have never heard it, 
and has never been really heard but 
by those who have listened to it as 
I did in the dead of night when all 
the house was, still, could not have 
been caused by anything else. The 
blood seemed to freeze in my cheeks, 
and my heart beat audibly as the 
steps came on, up the stairs. So 
far as I could judge they passed by 
the opening into the passage, and 
went on to the white room. I 
fancied I heard the sound of a door 
being opened—at any rate it was 
some minutes before I heard the 
footsteps descending again. They 
could not have got to the bottom 
of the staircase before they suddenly 
ceased—the echo died away and all 
was still. 

I had told Catty a few hours be- 
fore that I was not nervous. What 
would she have said to it now could 
she have felt my clammy hands? 
I was ashamed myself of the terror 
that mastered me, and endeavoured 
my utmost to reason it down. 
Might not that footstep be ac- 
counted for in a natural way? One 
of the servants possibly was going 
to or from her room. But then I 
remembered Catty’s assertion that 
we two were the only people sleep- 
ing in the new part of the house, 
and, moreover, that no one else 
would venture to go up the white 
staircase in the dusk. Who, then, 
would dare to be there in the 
middle of the night? For a long 
time I lay wide awake, listening 
for a sound that did not, however, 
return. At last, having com- 
mended myself to His care, in whose 
hands are the spirits of the dead as 
well as of the living, 1 fell fast 
asleep. 


—_——_ 


CHAPTER V. 


What a difference daylight makes. 
When I awoke next morning I could 
almost have laughed at the tremors 
of the preceding night. That which 
had been at the time so terribly 
real I was now disposed to regard 
as possibly nothing more than a 
freak of fancy. And even if it were 
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not so, what use was there in trou- 
bling my head any further about 
the matter? Surely it was wiser 
and better to banish it altogether 
from my thoughts. And for the 
time I did. 

The view from the large windows 
interested me much, recalling, as it 
did, scenes from my childhood that 
had for long slumbered in my me- 
mory. There was the smooth, clear 
river, on which we had had so many 
pleasant boating excursions. I could 
catch a glimpse of the boat-house 
under the willow-tree through the 
tracery of the leafless trees. Did 
they ever make use of it now, I 
wondered. But I had not much 
time for looking out of window. 
My watch informed me that it was 
a@ quarter past ten, and Catty had 
named nine as their usual breakfast 
hour. I dressed with what haste I 
could, and was on the point of leav- 
ing my room when, after a very 
gentle tap at the door, Catty herself 
came in. 

‘Oh! you are up,’ she exclaimed. 
‘I came to see whether you were 
ready to have your breakfast brought 
to you. Marian would not have you 
called. She said you would be so 
tired. We have had ours some 
time. We knew you would rather 
we did not wait for you.’ 

‘I should think not,’ I said; ‘I 
am sorry I was not down at the 
right time, but I overslept myself.’ 

‘We breakfast upstairs in the 
morning-room in summer, said 
Catty, as we went down, ‘ but in 
winter the library is so much more 
cozy, we use it for everything ex- 
cept dinner.’ 

* Have youa piano there?’ I asked. 

* No, but there’s one in the dining- 
room, and there’s always a fire there. 
The one in the drawing-room is a 
beauty—you must try it some day. 
It can’t be heard from the library, 
fortunately. Flo can’t bear the 
sound of it. It belonged to poor —~ 

We had reached the library door, 
and she broke off short. My cousin 
Marian greeted me kindly. Her 
way of talking was a little stiff and 
formal, but that seemed to go natu- 
rally with her tall figure and some- 
what stately carriage. I was more 
than ever struck by the wan, almost 









haggard look in her face. Perhaps 
the long black silk dress she wore 
in some degree added to this effect. 
Flora was seated in an arm-chair, 
reading. She seemed startled and 
fluttered when I addressed her, and 
her colour went and came nervously 
My uncle was not present: he al- 
ways breakfasted in his study, Catty 
said. 

When I had had my breakfast 
Marian proposed that Catty and I 
should walk in the grounds. It was 
a bright, clear day, though cold, and 
we spent a very pleasant two hours 
in this manner. We walked chiefly 
by the river side, and once or twice 
along the drive to the park gates, 
but not beyond them; ‘ Marian 
would not like it,’ Catty said with a 
little sigh, as though she would 
have enjoyed rather more liberty. 
My cousin was very chatty and easy 
to get on with. She asked a great 
many questions about my life at 
Haldane, and had plenty to say in 
return about hers, more especially 
whatever concerned her pet brother, 
Walter. Of her eldest brother, 
James, she spoke less; not very 
much about Marian and Flora; but 
I gathered from the little she did 
say that the latter, although so near 
her in age, was, from ill health or 
some other cause, not much of a 
companion to her; and that while 
Walter was away she led a pretty 
lonely life. On the subject of the 
twins, where I was most anxious 
for information, she said not a word; 
and, fearful of opening some closed 
wound, I did not like to be the first 
to speak of them. I had no doubt 
now that it was one of them of whose 
death we had heard some years be- 
fore, and it seemed probable that 
the other had also died in the long 
interval that had elapsed between 
my mother’s death and this renewal 
of intercourse with Marling Hall. 
The possibility of her being married 
crossed my mind, but I put it aside 
as unlikely, as in that case Catty 
would have been sure to mention 
her. 

We dined early, in the large 
dining-room. My uncle was of the 
party, but he hardly spoke, and his 
presence seemed a constraint on 
Catty’s tongue, so we had a very 
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silent meal. When it was over we 
adjourned to the library, my uncle, 
I suppose, to his study, for we did 
not see him again till tea-time. As 
soon as the fire was lighted in my 
room I went up to unpack, and 
Catty accompanied me, on the pre- 
text of helping—in reality, I fancy, 
for the sake of the chat, for all she 
did was to sit and look on. In 
point of fact, we gained so much in 
a sense of freedom whatever we lost 
in snugness, that we were glad to 
linger over the fire for some time 
after the work was done. We were 
summoned down stairs by the tea- 
bell, and passed the rest of the 
evening in the library. My uncle, 
so long as he remained after tea— 
which was but a short time—sat 
and read, and Flora did the same, 
Marian knitted, Catty and I played 
at draughts. As long as my uncle 
was in the room we spoke in whis- 
pers, I hardly know why. Even 
when he was gone Catty was far from 
being the same that she had been 
when alone with me. Her merry 
langh sounded out of place here, 
and Marian’s grave ‘ Don’t be bois- 
terous, Catty,’ at her least approach 
to guiety, was enough to depress 
even wilder spirits. I myself felt 
stupid and tired, and was not at all 
sorry when, on the clock striking 
ten, Marian rang the bell for our 
candles, saying that I looked in 
want of another good night's rest. 
Another! So much for her know- 
ledge of my last night’s experience. 
I had found it pretty easy in the 
day-time to banish from my mind 
the remembrance of my alarm, but 
as the evening drew on it had re- 
turned somewhat uncomfortably to 
my recollection. As Catty and I 
went up the white staircase to our 
fooms, the very sound of our own 
footsteps on the stone steps caused 
an unpleasant thrill to go through 
me. Some fear of Catty’s thinking 
me very silly, perhaps more the re- 
collection of the look in her face as 
She stood at the door of the white 
room the night before, had with- 
held me from saying anything about 
it to her through the day. Now, 

I wished it ever so much, I 
could not have done it. My jaw 
stiffened at the very thought of 
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speaking about it. This state of 
feeling was, 1 feared, a bad prepara- 
tion for a good night’s rest; but, 
after all, exhausted Nature got the 
better of it, and I slept soundly till 
the morning. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It would be needless to describe 
the next fortnight in detail; oneday 
passed so like another. I saw a 
great deal of Catty during this time, 
of the rest of the household compa- 
ratively little. My uncle only ap- 
peared at meal-times, and was inva- 
riably grave and taciturn on these 
occasions. Now and then I saw 
him walking in the grounds, but 
always alone, and with that listless- 
ness of manner which betokens one 
who takes exercise for the sake of 
habit or health rather than for any 
pleasure he expects to derive from 
it. Marian was much busied with 
household matters, and when not so 
occupied all her time and attention 
were devoted to Flora. The tender 
solicitude with which she watched 
her, too evidently, I sometimes 
thought, to be good for one of her 
nervous temperament, was more 
like that of a mother than of an 
elder sister, and I wondered that it 
did not meet with more response. 
Not that there was anything to 
complain of in Flora’s manner. 
She was perfectiy docile and obe- 
dient to Marian, never murmured— 
as Catty was sometimes disposed to 
do—at the restrictions, severe, I 
fancied, for girls of their age, that 
she laid on them in some matters; 
nor did she ever display towards 
her the irritability that occasionally 
manifested itself in her intercourse 
with her younger sister. It was 
rather the total absence of any de- 
monstration of affection, the sad 
indifference with which she received 
every token of Marian’s loving 
anxiety for her, that pained one. 
Every fine day Flora went out, but 
never with Catty amd me. Some- 
times she took a drive in the car- 
riage accompanied by Marian, but 
more frequently she paced up and 
down the flagged terrace that fronted 
the old part of the house, sometimes 
by the hour together, and always 
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alone. Once, thinking it must be 
dull work for her by herself, I pro- 
posed to Catty that we should join 
her; but she replied so decidedly 
that Flo would not like it, that I 
did not venture to moot the question 
again. Catty and I spent most of 
our time together; we walked in the 
grounds and practised duets, worked 
and read in company through the 
day, and, I fancy, equally dreaded 
the stiff, constrained evenings in the 
library. 

But more than the stiffness and 
constraint, 1 dreaded the shadow 
that fell over the house as each 
short winter day drew to its close. 
I suppose a certain amount of 
dreariness must attach itself in 
every instance to a large empty 
house at nightfall; and to me the 
effect was heightened by my recol- 
lections, faint and imperfect though 
they were, of what Marling Hall 
used to be in days gone by. The 
drawing-room, in which such a 
merry party used to assemble every 
night, was never used now, the 
shutters being kept closed even by 
day. Once Catty had them opened 
for me to see the room, and half 
suggested that I should try the 
piano, but it did not seem worth 
while to remove the canvas covering, 
and everything was so chilly and 
desolate-looking, that I was anxious 
to get away again. 

One thing in the room had a 
melancholy interest for me. It was 
the portrait of a lady—like enough 
to Catty for me to recognize her as 
my aunt—and two flaxen-haired 
children, one by her side, the other 
on her knee, who I knew must be 
my twin cousins. It seemed a good 
opportunity for asking about them ; 
but Catty turned away with such a 
sigh, that I did not like even to 
linger before the picture ; and so we 
went. 

But I could not get that painting 
out of my head. All the rest of the 
day the three faces haunted me. I 
could hardly sleep for thinking of 
them. Had there been anything 
peculiarly saddening about the death 
of those two sisters, I wondered; 
and was it in any way the cause of 
the gloom that had more or less 
overspread all the household ? I had 








no means of judging. Catty, open 
on every other subject, preserved a 
marked silence on this, and my other 
cousins never made the least refer- 
ence to it. 

From that day a sort of undefined 
apprehension, that I had not been 
able to shake off entirely since the 
alarm of my first night here, gained 
ground in spite of myself. It would 
be difficult to say what it was that 
I feared, as involuntarily, when day- 
light declined, I hurried through 
the dimly-lighted passages, and 
could only by a great effort force 
myself to go up the white staircase 
in the dusk, if Catty was not with 
me. Certainly I did not believe in 
the white lady of Marling Hall; 
and yet I could not get rid of the 
dread of seeing some time, in the 
dim light, the fluttering of a white 
dress, or meeting again the look of 
the sad blue eyes that had in my 
dream been raised to mine. I would 
not for the world have had Catty 
know of my fears, and I don’t think 
she had the least suspicion of them, 
for I was vexed with myself for 
feeling so,and summoned to my aid 
all the self-command I could muster. 

My uncle’s family, as I said be- 
fore, lived very quietly ; and I had 
been more than three weeks in the 
house when, for the first time, I 
heard the front-door bell. We were 
all—that is, my cousins and myself 
—in the library, waiting for the 
summons to our early dinner, and 
the visitor was ushered in there. 
He was a pleasant-looking, elderly 
gentleman, and was introduced to 
me by the name of Dr. Ferrars. He 
seemed quite at home with the 
family, and began an animated con- 
versation with Marian, concerning 
the ascent of a balloon that had 
lately come off in the neighbourhood. 
He had been present, it seemed, and 
the account he gave of the affair was 
most ‘graphic and amusing. I was 
quite surprised by the way in which 
Marian brightened up, and the in- 
terest that her questions showed she 
took in it. Even Flora, I observed, 
laid down her book and listened ; 
and when, by-and-by, Dr. Ferrars 
turned to her with some remark, 
she answered quite naturally, and 
with scarcely any of the nervous 
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shrinking of manner she generally 
evinced when spoken to. Only Catty 
was unusually grave fand silent. 
She had the air of one watching 
goings-on that she did not quite 
understand. 

They were still talking when 
dinner was announced; and Dr. 
Ferrars, without any apparent hesi- 
tation, accepted Marian’s invitation 
to join us at our meal. We found 
my uncle in the dining-room. He 
greeted Dr. Ferrars rather stiffly, 
I thought, and the conversation that 
ensued was a very one-sided affair, 
till the doctor once more drew the 
ladies into it. He seemed particu- 
larly interested in anything that 
Flora said. 

After dinner my uncle retired to 
his study, as usual, and we returned 
to the library. ‘I know you are 
quite a florist, Dr. Ferrars,’ said 
Marian, presently: ‘we have some 
chrysanthemums in the conser- 
vatory that seem to me unusually 
fine, but I want your opinion; will 
you come and see them ?” 

‘With pleasure, returned the 
doctor ; ‘and if you will allow me 
to order my carriage at once, Miss 
Ainslee, I will take leave of the 
ladies now, as I shall not see them 

in.’ 

Soon after they were gone, Flora 
too left the room. After a cloudy 
morning, the sun was now shining 
brightly, and she was gone to pre- 
pare for her favourite walk on the 
terrace. As soon as we were left 
alone, I observed— 

‘ Dr. Ferrars spoke of going away 
at once, did he not? but I don’t 
think the carriage has gone by yet.’ 

Catty gave me an odd look, as she 
answered— 

‘ Nor will, for some time yet, you 
may be sure. ‘There always are 
chrysanthemums or something to 
be looked at after one of his visits, 
and the doctor is a wonderful time 
giving his opinion. It has given 
Me quite new ideas as to the value 
of flowers.’ 

‘Surely Marian would not think 
of him as——’ I hesitated; ‘ why, 
he must be twice her age.’ 

‘My dear Hilda, how you jump 
at conclusions! Of course I didn’t 
mean anything of that sort. But 
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indeed I don’t know what to think 
at all. I am quite mystified ; only I 
can’t believe that the doctor's visits 
are so haphazard as he tries to make 
them appear. However, there is no 
good worrying about it. See what 
a lovely day it has turned out. We 
must have a walk.’ 
And so the subject dropped. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Marling Hall was in the parish of 
Newton-Magna, though two miles 
distant; and thither we always went 
to church on Sunday mornings. 
Wet or fine, we ladies always drove ; 
my uncle invariably walked. I 
could have envied him sometimes, 
on fine frosty days, and so I am 
sure did Catty; but Marian made a 
point of never leaving Flora. Uncle 
Ainslee evidently preferred solitude ; 
and she did not like us to walk by 
ourselves. 

It happened one Sunday that, 
there being every promise of a fine 
day when we started, we went in the 
hooded phaeton instead of the 
brougham, and took no provision 
against rain in the way of umbrellas. 
While we were in church, however, 
the weather changed, and by the 
time service was over, it was raining 
heavily. The hood would only pro- 
tect two; so Marian decided that 
she and Flora should drive home at 
once, sending back the carriage for 
us, who were to wait meantime in 
the church. The sexton lived close 
by, so there was no difficulty about 
its being left open. 

The Newton-Magna church was 
small, and very simply built. It 
had no architectural beauty to boast 
of; but the stained glass in the east 
window was, I knew, much admired. 
My acquaintance with painted win- 
dows was too limited to put me in a 
position to, criticise, even had I been 
80 disposed. But neither had I ever 
been able fully to enter into the en- 
thusiastic eagerness shown by some 
people on the subject; and much as 
I admired the stained light cast on 
the stones when the sun shone 
through, I had often found it diffi- 
cult to appreciate the peculiar 
beauty that others seemed to see in 
the windows themselves when seen 
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by ordinary daylight. This east 
window seemed, to my untrained 
eye, much the same in appearance 
as others I had seen, except that 
perhaps the colouring was more 
than ordinarily deep and rich. But 
the fact of its beimg a memorial 
window put in by my uncle, in 
memory of his deceased wife, in- 
vested it with a greater interest than 
it would have otherwise possessed 
for me; and Catty’s proposal of a 
closer inspection was by no means 
unwelcome. On one of the lowest 
panes—too small to be distinguish- 
able from a distance— were the Latin 
abbreviations, signifying that this 
window was in memory of Catherine 
Ainslee, and giving her age and 
date of death. These I set myself to 
make out; but my attention was 
soon distracted. Not by any of 
the various monuments to different 
members of the Ainslee family that 
I saw about me, but by a small side- 
window in the chancel. The cor- 
responding one on the opposite side, 
which was all we could see from the 
Marling Hall pew, had plain glass ; 
that in this, which I saw to-day for 
the first time, was stained. It was 
strangely different in character from 
the larger window. Here the most 
delicate tints took the place of the 
glowing colours of the other, and 
the single kneeling figure that occu- 
pied the centre—surpassed in beauty 
and grace of outline by no work of 
art I ever saw—contrasted widely 
with the almost grotesque grouping 
on the east window. Below was 
the inscription. ‘In memoriam. 
E. B. A.’ nothing more. 

‘How beautiful!’ I exclaimed, 
under my breath. ‘I don’t think I 
ever genuinely admired a painted 
window before.’ 

‘I am glad you like it. I do; 
but some won’t look at it by the 
side of the east window. It was 
poor May’s own choice.’ 

There was a hushed sadness in 
the voice that made it sound scarcely 
like Catty’s. 

‘May? You won't mind my ask- 
ing, Catty dear, but was she not one 
of the twins ? 

‘Yes; don’t you remember them ? 
Esther and May?” 

‘I remember them, but I had for- 
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gotten their names. Is that window 
in memory of Esther ?’ 

‘Yes. She died first. I think 
May had a presentiment then that 
she would not survive her long, and 
thought that the window opposite 
would soon be filled up for her.’ 

I glanced across at the clear glass 
of the window on the right-hand 
side of the chancel, and then back 
at Catty. She understood my look, 
and answered it. 

* No, it never was done. Flo was 
so ill at the time, that they could 
not think of much else; and now 
they would not dare to do it on her 
account.’ 

‘On Flora’s account? 

‘Yes. She has never got over 
May’s death. Marian says any allu- 
sion to it might almost kill her, she 
thinks ; so it is a forbidden subject 
at home. You may have wondered 
why we never spoke of her.’ 

* Was she so very fond of May ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. And then she has so 
little strength to fall back upon.’ 

‘She looks terribly delicate, I 
said—‘ more delicate than any one I 
ever saw before. But what are you 
afraid of for her? Is she consump- 
tive? I never hear her cough.’ 

‘I don’t know. She was pretty 
strong as a child, I believe; but 
when she was about ten years old 
she had a great fright—a shock to 
her nerves, Marian calls it—and she 
has never been the same since. If 
you don’t mind coming out in the 
porch, Hilda, where we can talk 
better, and can see the carriage di- 
rectly it comes, I will tell you how 
it was.’ 

A shock to the nerves! Was it 
in any way connected with the re- 
port of the house being haunted? I 
wondered, as I followed her, ahd 
listened in anxious expectation for 
what was to follow. bei 

‘Marian does not like it being 
talked about,’ said Catty, as we sea’ 
ourselves on the stone bench, ‘ inde- 
pendently of fear for Flora ;’ for sto- 
ries do get about so. But we are 
safe here from the least possibility 
of Flo’s overhearing ; and I am sure 
I may trust you, Hilda. Well, you 
know, I suppose, that Esther, one of 
the twins, died about nine years ago, 
alittle after mamma. When she was 
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alive May and she were always to- 
ss: but when she was gone, 
oo To May was left alone, by 
suppose, of y forgetting 
es ‘sorrow, she took to petting Flo 
a great deal, and had her with her 
almost constantly as a companion, 
though she was so much younger— 
more ten eight years. I don’t re- 
member very much of that time, 
except that Flo was excessively fond 
of her, she was so sweet and gentle 
in her ways, they say, and would 
rather be with her than any one 
else. When I was ten, and Flo 
eleven, our grandmother Ainslee 
came to seo us. I dare say she was 
very good, really; but we children 
thought her dreadfully cross, and 
couldn’t bear her. Flo was very 
much put out because she would 
not let her be often with May, and 
we were both very glad when we 
heard that she was going away; but 
Flo’s joy was turned to sorrow when 
she heard that she was going to take 
May away with her on a visit. One 
evening, after we had come up from 
dessert, May followed us into the 
nursery. She came in crying, and 
kissed and fondled us both a good 
deal, especially Flora, who could 
hardly bear to be separated from 
her. We understood that she was 
gaying “Good-bye;” but I don’t 
think we quite realized that granny 
was going that very evening. She 
was one of those who always pre- 
ferred travelling by night, I believe. 
Flo could not sleep for crying ; and 
in the night, whether expecting to 
find May still in her room, or wish- 
ing to make sure that she really was 
gone, I don’t know; but she got out 
of bed, and slipping on her dress- 
ing-gown, made her way along the 
—- that opens on the white 
staircase, intending to go up to the 
White room; for she wasn’t a bit 
timid then, and used to go to May’s 
room whenever she wanted any- 
thing. Nurse, who was asleep when 
she left the room, was presently 
wakened by a scream, and running 
_ out, found Flo lying in the passage 
-ina fit. It was a long time before 
they could bring her round, and 
évery one was very much frightened 
about her. When at last she re- 
eovered consciousness, she cried 
VOL. X.—NO. LIX. 
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out that a white lady was coming 
down the stairs, and was off again 
directly in another fit. For a long 
time they thought she would never 
get over them, and so far she never 
has ; for when the fits passed away 
she was what you see her now— 
quite changed from what she used 
to be. Butit was not only the fright 
that did it: the greatest sorrow that 
was possible for her, I think, came 
just at the samo time. Early on the 
morning of the second day granny 
came back, and I knew at once, from 
the look in her face, that something 
dreadful had happened. I don’t 
know how they ever managed to 
break to Flo the sad news she 
brought, which was that poor May 
had been taken very ill on the jour- 
ney, and had died before she could 
get her home; but she cried out so 
for her, that they were obliged to 
tell her at last. It was no wonder 
that she got very much worse 

after that. It almost broke her 
heart, I think. She does not seem 
to care for one of us now, compara- 
tively.’ 

* How very, very sad!’ I said, as 
Catty paused. ‘But what do you 
really think about the cause of her 
fright ? 

‘One can’t possibly tell. Flo was 
always rather imaginative, I think; 
and perhaps the moonlight , fell 
through the passage window in such 
a way as to give her the idea. Our 
old nurse, who was very supersti- 
tious, shook her head, and said there 
was nothing to be wondered at, con- 
sidering that it was that very night 
that poor Miss May died; and I 
think she infected the other servants 
with her fears, for all of them had a 
great dread of the white staircase 
after that time. As for the white 
room, none of them would go near 
it. Hilda, you saw it the evening 
youcame. Everything is just as she 
left it that night. I am not nervous, 
as I told you then; but I don’t feel 
as if I could bear to touch anything. 
It was in that dress that I saw her 
last.’ 

‘Then, indeed, I don’t wonder. 
But—Catty ’"—I could hardly bring 
out the words—‘ you say no one ever 
goes there now—not even cousin 
Marian, or my uncle?” 
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‘Not any one but myself. Why 
should they? It is very seldom that 
I go. Hilda, how strange you look! 
Ah, there’s the carriage. Now for a 
run! It’s scarcely raining at all 
now.’ 

The church was too far off for us 
ever to go a second time on the 
Sunday, and this afternoon, being 
too wet for Catty and me to take 
our usual walk in the grounds, I 
took a book into the library after 
dinner and read. Flora was asleep 
on. the sofa; my other cousins were 
not in the room. Finding myself at 
last growing sleepy over my book, 
for change of occupation I drew out 
from one of the lower bookshelves 
a very old-looking family Bible, 
which Catty had once pointed out to 
me as a great favourite with them as 
children, and began to turn over the 
leaves, and to look at the quaint il- 
lustrations that adorned them. I 
was thus employed when Marian 
entered, and seated herself with a 
book just opposite me, whence she 
had a good view of Flora’s face—so 
white against the crimson cushions. 

I came at last to the family register 
of names in the old Bible. Without 
much thought—certainly with no 
deliberate intention of making out 
my cousins’ exact ages—I glanced 
down the page. Following the names 
of my uncle and aunt were those of 
my cousins in order of age, with the 
date of birth affixed toeach. First 
there was Marian, born thirty-two 
years ago; then James Ayton, two 
years younger. After that came a 
name I was not familiar with, Agnes 
Jane. She had died, it appeared, 
in infancy. Next were the twins, 

Esther Beton and 
bracketed—| Mary Isabel. How 
sad those two names looked! They 
recalled vividly to my mind Catty’s 
narration in the morning, and I 
looked again to see in what year 
poor May had died. Then, for the 
first time, I noticed that there was 
no entry of death against her name. 
Had my aunt kept the list, and 
there been no one to continue it 
when she was gone? But no; her 
death and Esther’s were entered in 
a clear, manly hand. Why should 
May’s alone be omitted? Perhaps 
Flo’s illness had been the original 
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cause of the neglect, and since then 
my uncle had either forgotten it, or 
dreaded a revival of the old grief. 
It seemed the most natural explana- 
tion. Raising my eyes from the 
page, I encountered Marian’s glance 
—such a strange one! Her lips 
were tightly compressed, her. nos- 
trils expanded. She seemed striving 
to keep down the expression of some 
strong feeling. 

‘I beg your pardon!’ I said, invo- 
luntarily; for I was sure that in 
some way I had displeased her; and 
when she came round to me, and 
closing the book with trembling 
hands, replaced it on the shelf, I 
felt terribly guilty, though I hardly 
knew why. Did she think that I 
was wishing to find out her age ?— 
and would that possibly account for 
her evident annoyance ?—or did she 
fear lest Flora, waking, should by 
chance come across that sister's 
name she so dreaded being brought 
before her? Marian sat down with- 
out a word, and Iescaped as soon as 
possible to my room. 

Christmas was fast approaching, 
and with it my cousin James’s visit 
home. My uncle looked forward 
much to seeing him, evidently. It 
was the only subject on which I had 
heard him speak with animation. 
Marian, too, was quite eager about 
it. I could fancy what those two 
elder ones must be to each other, 
after death had made such a gap 
between them and the younger ones. 
Flo became rather more fluttered 
and nervous in manner than usual 
as the day drew near. She did not 
seem able to bear the least excite- 
ment. Catty was rather low-spirited 
just now. I could see that at this 
season she felt more than ever the 
separation from her favourite bro- 
ther, Walter. 

Cousin James was to return on 
the Thursday. On the Wednesday 
night, being ‘somewhat wakeful, I 
heard for the second time that foot- 
step on the white stairs—so exactly 
the same !—evidently going up to 
the white room—ceasing at the same 
spot, it seemed, in the re-descent. 
The story of poor Flora’s alarm, 
eight years before, as told me by 
Catty in the church porch, did not 
tend to make me feel braver; and 
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From the Painting by Mulready. } 


[See * Artists’ Notes from Choice Pictures.” 
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though, as before, the sound did not 
return, I lay awake for many hours 
in a state of miserable trepidation. 
cousin came home the follow- 
ing day. In face he resembled his 
father more than any one else in the 
family ; but he was much taller, and 
had a wider forehead, which gave 
him a more intellectual appearance. 
He was grave and quiet, but kind 
and courteous, nevertheless, and 


very tender in his manner to his 
younger sisters. As soon as Catty 
was out of the room, he observed 
that she was looking dull, and I 
could see that all the evening he was 
exerting himself to cheer her, speak- 
ing about Walter, and the good ac- 
counts he had lately heard of him, 
in a way that showed he set down 
her low spirits to the same cause 
that I did. 


(To be continued.) 


ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. 
‘Choosing the Wedving Gown.’ 


EAUTY, Plato somewhere pro- 
claims, is the loveliest of all 
things,—and the rarest. 

If by ‘beauty’ he meant that of 
Woman (I am afraid, however, he 
did not—exclusively), the reader, 
whether fair or bearded, will ac- 
knowledge the first to be a tolerably 
safe conclusion; but if we cast our 
eyes around us, as ihe orators so 
often advise us to do, how can we 
admit the second ? 

The truth is that the sage was 
dealing with one of those ‘lofty 
generalizations’ for which he had so 
special an aptitude. He no doubt 
was as familiar as you and I with 
female beauty—for the Greeks had 
Po women before and after 

hryne—but, as philosophers are 
wont, he was looking beyond, or 
through, the material shape into 
‘the soul of things.’ So when 
Writers tell us that the true painter 
is ever striving after an ideal beauty 
which he never quite attains, though 
he may haply come very near to it, 
they are no doubt dealing with 
abstract impalpable truths, rather 
than commonplace every-day actu- 
alities. But out of the region of 


© cloudland, it has been seriously 


affirmed by writers on art that, in 
Tepresenting ordinary (or extraor- 
dinary) physical, fiesh-and-blood, 
woman— 


‘The creature not too fair or good, 
For human nature’s daily food,’ 


every true painter has an ideal 
beauty, which he is always striving 
after, which he nearly reaches once, 


but never again approaches—one 
beautiful face which he only once 
represents in its perfection. Now if 
this be so—I do not say it is, but if 
it be—then that we have here must 
be Mulready’s ideal. 

For the reader has seen at a glance 
that it is from Mulready this month’s 
Notes are taken: and has seen, too, 
that the picture so annotated is that 
charming little scene from the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ the ‘Choosing the 
Wedding Gown,’ now, thanks to 
Mr. Sheepshanks, a part of the 
national treasures stored in the 
South Kensington Museum. It is 
twenty years ago that this picture 
was at the Academy Exhibition a 
constant source of surprise as well 
as delight. Mulready had then been 
for above forty years an exhibitor 
at the Academy, yet here was a 
painting by him, as fresh and unan- 
ticipated in conception and treat- 
ment as though the work of an 
unknown man. No symptom about 
it of mental torpor, of failing ‘hand 
or eye, but full of life and spirit, as 
effective at a distance as when seen 
close, in colour of gem-like depth 
and lustre, and in execution the per- 
fection of unobtrusive finish. And 
that fair face—truly one such as 
youthful poets dream of, but very, 
very rarely even youthful painters 
transfer to canvas. In the cold over- 
lighted room at South Kensington 
the picture loses something of its 
attractiveness among so many larger 
and more pretentious works; but, 
like Mrs. Primrose herself, it retains 
its hold on those who look ‘not for 
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a fine glossy surface, but for such 
qualities as wear well.’ 

It has been objected, indeed, in a 
recent history of British art, that the 
face is not that of the Vicar’s De- 
borah, for she, as the Vicar said, was 
‘a good-natured notable woman, 
who could read any English book 
without much spelling, and whom 
none could excel in pickling, pre- 
serving, and cookery,’ whereas in the 
picture Mulready has made ‘the 
Doctor looks like a modern high- 
church parson, and his wife [hardly 
wife yet, good sir] like a lady of 
fashion, rather than the comely 
maiden the Vicar describes as his 
early choice.’ 

But this does injustice alike to 
Goldsmith and Mulready—to the 
Vicar and to Deborah. I am afraid 
it would not be possible to defend 
Goldsmith from the charge of in- 
consistency in the management of 
the characters, any more than the 
plot, of his masterpiece. One and 
another little passage might be 
quoted that would seem quite out 
of keeping ,with the ordinary con- 
duct, benevolence, shrewdness, or 
simplicity of this or that personage. 
Like the people with whom you 
have to deal, in actual life, you find 
you must form your judgment of 
them from the general tenour of 
their sayings and doings month 
after month and year after year, 
rather than from any little single 
isolated phrase or action. There are, 
indeed, some wondrous wise folk 
who shake their heads and tell you 
that it is these little things that re- 
veal the character. You don’t believe 
them, perhaps; but when they 
quote the unpleasant little phrase, 
or what you fancied thoughtless 
little act, as an indication of the true 
disposition of your friend or fiancée, 
you are, if neither puzzled nor per- 
verted, made momentarily uncom- 
fortable. If it be an acquaintance 
you have not seen for some time but 
still think well of, about whom you 
are supplied with one of these 
‘ little facts,’ you have in addition to 
the discomfort a sense of per- 
plexity. 

Now the sentence given above as 
quoted from Goldsmith is just one 
of these cases. It does not somehow 


exactly correspond to one’s recol- 
lections and impressions of Mrs. 
Primrose; nor does the ring of it 
altogether recal the Vicar’s pleasant 
prattle. We are all unfaithful, as 
Thackeray was constantly reminding 
us, to our youthful flames. We all 
neglect, says another sage, the great 
writers whom we profess to worship, 
and once, perhaps, did. Homer, 
after college days, is read about 
rather than read. Shakespeare is 
left undisturbed on our shelves. 
For us, mute inglorious Milton there 
may rest. Even the inimitable ‘ Vicar’ 
is disregarded whilst we hold con- 
verse with a ‘ Mutual Friend,’ or 
listen to the stern resolves of ‘ Felix 
Holt.’ No doubt all this is but too 
true; but if we neglect our great 
writers we retain our old reverence 
for them: and so the reading of 
that extract from the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ rather, I confess, raised 
my bile—seeing that, with a view to 
the pages of ‘ London Society, I 
had been thinking somewhat se- 
riously about Deborah’s lovely face 
as mirrored on Mulready’s canvas. 
But on turning to Goldsmith's 
pages I was relieved. The Vicar’s 
description of his Deborah is not 
exactly as it stands in the pretended 
extract. He says all that is there, 
but not quite in the same manner. 
And there is an important omission. 
‘I had scarcely taken orders a year, 
he writes, ‘ before I began to think 
seriously of matrimony, and chose 
my wife, as she did her wedding 
gown, not for a fine glossy surface, 
but for such qualities as would wear 
well. To do her justice, she was a 
good-natured notable woman; and 
as for breeding there were few country 
ladies who could show more. She 
could read any English book with- 
out much spelling ; but for pickling, 
preserving, and cookery, none could 
excel her.’ Now this certainly is a 
very different version, though it 
reads much like the other. But you 
see, though she was not ‘a lady of 
fashion,’ any more than the Vicar 
was ‘like a modern high-church 
parson, she was a young lady of 
as good breeding as almost any lady 
of the county, and possessed all the 
accomplishments then thought es- 
sential to a well-born and well- 
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educated country lady. Mulready 
was right then in making her a lady, 
and his critic utterly and hopelessly 
wrong in his notion of her as a 
‘comely maiden’ of ‘ quaint simpli- 


city. 

ies Mulready, however, right in 
representing her as so charming 
in face as well as lady-like in bear- 
ing? I think so. Remember that 
the Vicar’s description of his De- 
borah was written not when she 
first— 


* Held his young brain captived in golden cage,’ 


but after they had lived to grow 
old together (but recollect, ‘ loving 
each other tenderly, and our fond- 
ness increasing as we grew old’), 
and seen their children men and 
women, and three of them, after 
many adventures, married; when, 
instead of penning fine phrases 
about his Deborah’s beauty, he very 
naturally indulges in a little good- 
natured raillery about her small 
learning and love of romances, her 
pickling and preserving, and ex- 
cellent contrivances in housekeep- 
ing, on which ‘ she prided herself; 
though, as he maliciously adds, 
he ‘could never find that they grew 
the richer for all her contrivances.’ 
But there are many little scattered 
indications in the novel which show 
she was considered a beauty. In 
the famous historical family piece, 
for instance, was not Mrs. Primrose 
represented as Venus?—a Venus 
like the Deborah of our picture, by 
the way, fond of dressing in a hand- 
some style, ‘ the painter being re- 
— not to be too frugal of his 

iamonds in her stomacher and 
hair’ Again, her daughters were 
like their mother, and one of them, 
the Vicar tells us, ‘ had that luxu- 
riancy of beauty with which painters 
generally draw Hebe — open, 
Sprightl y, and commanding ;’ whilst 

e other's features, though ‘not so 
striking at first, often did more 
certain execution; for they were 
soft, modest, and alluring.’ Yes, 
there can be no doubt that Gold- 
smith meant his Deborah to be a 
lovely young lady, dowered as well 
with beauty as with ‘ such qualities 
as would wear well.’ And Mul- 
ready did, right when he thus 
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painted the bride as a sweet, simple- 
hearted, tender, trustful being — 
willing to be the true wife and help- 
meet of a plain, good man, and to 
bear without repming the sorrows 
as well as the blessings of her lot— 
one eminently endowed not only with 
beauty, but also, in abundance, with 
the homely qualities which the 
Vicar sought for in his wife: the 
true Deborah of our old imagina- 
tion: the Deborah that Goldsmith 
drew: not the quaint and comely 
maiden of our critic’s rustic ima- 
gination.” — 

Having done this piece of literary 
justice we may recur for a moment 
to the picture. The scene is the 
inside of a country draper’s shop. 
The draper we see is a man well to 
do, and one who can afford to keep 
a good article. Deborah, Mrs. Prim- 
rose that is to be, is choosing for 
her wedding gown a peach-blossom 
silk, and is carefully scrutinizing its 
wearing qualities. She has already 
selected the hangings for the famous 
green bed, a pretty set of window- 
curtains, and other household as 
well as wedding requisites — the 
sprig of orange-blossom laid on the 
pile typifying at once the purchase 
and the occasion. She has been 
long selecting, for the wedding gown 
is not the only article that she chooses 
for such qualities as would wear 
well, and her little spaniel has curled 
himself round at her feet and gone 
comfortably to sleep. The young 
Vicar, however, is heedless of the 
flight of time, for he finds ample 
occupation in watching the counte- 
nance of his charmer. And no wonder. 
‘Cold must be he who ever gazed 
impassive on her beauty. That 
comfortable-looking old mercer, 
who ordinarily thinks far more of 
the beauty of his silks than he does 
of that of his customers, is evidently 
touched by the loveliness of our 
Deborah. See with what a gentle 
admiring deference he is regarding 
her, whilst insisting on the excellent 
texture and colour of the silk she is 
holding up to the light. 

It is, as has been said before, 
Mulready’s one ideal face. He had 
been long trying to produce it with- 
out success. Some painters never 
succeed. Take the first half-dozen 
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names that occur, and recal, if you 
can, to your memory half a dozen 
really beautiful faces produced by 
them. The earliest of the Deborah 
type of beauty that Mulready 
painted was the young lass listen- 
ing to her lover in ‘First Love, 
painted in 1839. It was a failure; 
but in ‘Burchell and Sophia Hay- 
making,’ painted for Mr. Baring in 
1842, he made a more successful 
effort. The daughter’s features, 
however, though ‘ soft, modest, and 
alluring, as those of the actual 
Sophia, were wanting in’ the com- 
plete and perfected beauty of those 
of her mother. Mulready tried hard 
to repeat this or an equally beauti- 
ful face, but he never in any mea- 
sure succeeded. The * First Love’ 
is at the South Kensington Museum 
(No. 141), close by the ‘ Wedding 
Gown’ (which is No. 145), and near 
this, again, is one of his latest trials 
at a beautiful face, No. 236, a‘ Mother 
teaching her Son.’ Next time you 
are at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, gentle reader, compare these 
three faces, and notice the marvellous 
superiority of our Deborah’s. 

And, fair reader, next time you go 
there do you notice the additional 
charm that may be given to a lovely 
face by a really skilful, and not 
merely a fashionable, adaptation of 
forms and colour in dress. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence used to tell his 
fair sitters that he never found 
occasion to alter the arrangement of 
the colours in a lady’s dress and 
adornings; ‘for ladies,’ he would 
add, with his finest bow, ‘ ladies 
have an intuitive perception of har- 
monious colour.’ But the President 
was a courtly painter, a gallant 
gentleman, and—a sad flatterer; 
and so as soon as he had made his 
pretty little speech, and the fair one 
had departed, he would straightway 
proceed to change or modify the 
feminine harmony of colours as much 
as suited his purpose. Yet with all 
his skill, and the intuitive perception 
of his sitters, he never was able to 
set off a transparent pearly skin, 
blonde hair, and clear blue eye, as 
happily as Deborah has hers by 
means of that deep crimson velvet 
lining of her hat and the piquant 
arrangement of the dainty white 








feather. And then the jacket and 
the dress—well, we feel that we are 
on dangerous ground, treading, as 
the French orator always vows, on a 
voleano; but with certain dolorous 
recollections of the ‘fashionable’ 
shapes and colours in the hats and 
garments worn by all ages and con- 
ditions of marriageable young ladies 
during one or two past summer 
seasons, we really could not resist 
the occasion of recommending our 
Deborah and her adornings to the 
grave consideration of the fair 
young students of ‘ London Society.’ 

But this picture will furnish a 
valuable lesson to all young students. 
How, it may fairly be asked, did 
Mulready, a man of sixty, succeed 
in crs so original a picture, 
and, for the first time, so lovely a 
face? The answer is obvious to 
any one who knew the man, or is 
acquainted with his history. He 
was always a student, always a 
learner. In his early pictures, 
whilst his drawing is invariably 
careful, it is often inaccurate. But 
he went on year after year drawing 
with unflagging diligence, and ever- 
increasing power, till he became 
not only, as Sir Charles Eastlake 
told the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the present state of the 
Royal Academy (1863), ‘ the best 
and most judicious teacher the 
Academy has ever had,’ and ‘the 
best judge of the merits of drawing 
in this country;’ but himself, so 
skilled in drawing, that as Charles 
Landseer declared, ‘ perbaps neither 
is there now, nor at any time has 
there been, so great a draughtsman 
as Mr. Mulready.’ Most academi- 
cians, when they are elected visitors, 
cease to draw in the schools, con- 
tenting themselves with acting as 
teachers; but Mulready continued 
to draw as diligently as the most 
ambitious of his pupils. ‘An ad- 
mirable example for students,’ said 
Sir Edwin Landseer; ‘ his drawings 
are remarkable for their accuracy ; 
everything seems to be done upon 
oath by him; he can account for 
every touch, and he is a good ana- 
tomist.’? Whilst as a crowning tes- 
timony, we have his own statement 
of his practice from 1817, when he 
first acted as visitor, to 1863, when 
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he gave his evidence: ‘I have from 
the first moment I became a visitor 
in the life school drawn there as if 
I were drawing for a prize’ Surely 
here isa lesson the student, what- 
ever be his pursuit, may profitably 
ponder. This thoroughness of study, 
it is almost needless to add, was not 
confined to drawing, but extended 
to all the technicalities of painting, 
as well as to the principles of art. 
You see how this continuous 
training of hand and eye would give 
ever-increasing accuracy in drawing 
and clearness of perception, but per- 
haps hardly how it would lead to 
the invention of so rare and original 
a type of beauty as that we have 
been examining. Of course we must 
assume, in any case, that there 
exists in the mind of the painter 
that native sentiment or feeling for 
the beautiful, that something we 
call genius, which will enable him 
to call up before his own mental 
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vision the form he feels to be most 
suitable for his purpose. Raffaelle, 
in his famous letter, told how he 
had been trying to find a model that 
would in some measure embody the 
idea he had formed in his mind. 
He was hopeless, he said in effect, 
of meeting with one sufficiently 
beautiful, but he would strive to 
supply the deficiencies of his model 
from the idea he had thus conceived. 
And this seems to have been the 
method Mulready—whether eon 
sciously or not—pursued. He was 
always seeking to attain greater’ae- 
curacy of drawing and a finernotion 
of beauty. ‘You can handily look 
too much to nature,’ was his deli- 
berate and confirmed opinion, ex-° 
pressed only three or four 

before his death ; ‘ but there is now . 
too great an indifference to beauty.’ 
He never felt that indifference; and 
his earnestness met with its fitting 
reward. 


UP AND DOWN THE LONDON STREETS. 


By Marx Lemon. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE Shakspeare Tavern, when the 
Lion’s Head was removed from 
Button’s, must not be passed by,as it 
was the first tavern opened in Covent 
Garden, and Tomkins, its proprietor, 
had never less than too pipes of 
wine in his cellar. He kept seven 
waiters, all neatly dressed, with 
ruffles, and died worth 40,000. 
Honest Jack Stacie, his appren- 
tice, kept the Bedford Coffee House 
when Henry Fielding, Hogarth, 
Churchill, Goldsmith, and others 
had their gossiping shilling rubber 
club. Fielding was a very merry 
fellow, but Churchill and Hogarth 
quarrelled with each other. Here 
the celebrated Beefsteak Club, 
founded by Lambert, Rich’s scene- 
painter, in the scene room of the 
theatre, was held, after migrating 
te the Shakspeare and back again 
to the theatre. Among the mem- 


bers of the Steaks were some of the 
most distinguished noblemen and 
Steaks, 


gentlemen of their time. 


fried onions, and port wine consti- 
tuted the bill of fare, and the first 
toast was, ‘Success to the Ten 
Acres’ on which Covent Garden 
stands, completely surrounded by 
St. Martin’s parish. 

Addison, after a time, patronized 
Button, formerly a servant to the 
Countess of Warwick. And his 
coffee-house continued in vogue 
until Addison’s death and Steele’s 
retirement into Wales. The litera- 
ture of the time, as you are aware, 
abounds with allusions to Button’s. 
Steele, Budgell, Phillips, Carey, 
Davenant, and Colonel Brett were 
Addison’s chief companions at But- 
ton’s. He usually studied all the 
morning, dined at Button’s, and 
stayed there five or six hours, and 
sometimes far into the night. Pope 
was of the company for about a 
year, but it hurt his health, and so 
he gquitted it. It is possible that a 
rod, which Ambrose Phillips hung 
up at the bar for Pope’s i 
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comfort, might have had something 
to do with the retirement of the 
satirist. 

Here you remember the Guardian 
had his Lion’s Head in imitation of 
its Venetian prototype. This Leo- 
nine letter-box was removed to the 
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LETTER-BOx AT ButTon’s CorFEE-HOUSE. 
(Designed by Hogarth.) 


Shakspeare Tavern under the Piazza, 
then to the Bedford Hotel, then sold 
by Mr. Robins to Mr. Richardson, 
who had Evans’s Hotel. The Head 
is now preserved at the Duke of 
Bedford’s, at Woburn. 

Long Acre was formerly called 
the Elms. Here Captain Oliver 
Cromwell resided in a fair House in 
1643, and John Dryden, in a house 
on the north side, facing Rose Alley. 
In a shoemaker’s shop Richard Wil- 
son’s early landscapes were exhibited 
for sale, and Thomas Stothard, the 
painter, was born here. Defoe de- 
scribes a celebrated Mug House, 
where persons met for vocal har- 
mony—a harp playing at one end of 
the room. Ale only was drunk out 
of mugs, each toper chalking his 
score on the table. On King George’s 
ascension the friends of the Pro- 
testant cause, to oppose the Tory 
mobs, opened Mug Houses in various 
parts of London, and where they 








assembled their adherents. Many 
violent encounters ensued, until an 
Act of Parliament put an end te 
the city strife and these political 
Muggletonians. 

Partridge, the almanack-maker, 
whom Swift killed and buried many 
years before his death, and Mrs, 
Clive, the favourite Nell (in ‘The 
Devil to Pay’) of her day, lived in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
when Tavistock Street was the fa- 
shionable emporium for millinery; 
and here Lord Sandwich first met 
Miss Ray, whom Parson Hackman 
shot from the window of the Bed- 
ford Hotel. At the White Peruke, 
in Maiden Lane, lived Voltaire; and 
Turner, the painter, was born in the 
same locality. 

Covent Garden, ‘ for cabbages and 
comedians famed in story, and its 
adjacent coffee-houses, are so inti- 
mately associated with the theatres, 
that we will very briefly recal some 
of the records of those popular 
places of amusement. The first 
playhouse erected purposely for 
scenic representation was called the 
Theatre in Holywell Lane, Shore- 
ditch, built by John Brayne, the 
father-in-law of Burbidge, the actor, 
and by trade a joiner. Paris Gar- 
dens existed still earlier—in 1560— 
for bull and bear-baiting only; and 
there plays were also performed 
subsequently. The Globe, Hope, 
Rose, Blackfriars, Whitefriars, and 
other theatres have been already 
spoken of. The Cockpit, or Phoenix 
Theatre, occupied the site of Pitt 
Place, in Drury Lane, and was twice 
nearly destroyed by the London ap- 
prentices, and pulled down in 1649 
by sectarian soldiers. 

When the stage revived, after the 
Restoration, the king, however, pa- 
tronising only two theatres—the 
King’s and the Duke’s—little atten- 
tion was paid to correctness of cos- 
tume, but the dresses were magnifi- 
cent and costly—mostly left-off suits 
of royalty and the nobility ; and these 
continued to be presented to the 
theatres as late as George Il. The 
scenery improved, and some attempt 
was made to realize the incidents 
described, as in before time Desde- 
mona had been frequently smothered 
on a deal table, and the gorgeous 
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Henry VIII. listened to Catherine’s 
appeal when seated in great state 
on a three-legged stool. The only 
female sovereign who had visited a 
public theatre was Henrietta Maria, 
until Charles IL.’s time, as the plays 
of Shakspeare— 


«Which so did take Eliza and our James’— 


were always played in the halls, ban- 
queting houses, or cockpits, attached 
to the Court. Charles made the 
theatre the fashion, and the queen 
and ladies of the Court attended, 
generally wearing masks. For 


‘The wits of Charles found easier way to fame, 
Nor wished for Jonson’s art nor Shakspeare’s 
flame ; 
Themselves they studied, and as they felt 
they writ— 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit.’ 
Women’s parts had hitherto been 
played only by men—Kynaston was 
very celebrated—but actresses now 
appeared upon the stage, and many 
have become closely associated with 
the licentious history of the time. 
The first female actress was said to 
have been a Mrs. Saunderson, who 
belonged to Davenant’s company, 
and performed the part of Ianthe in 
the ‘Siege of Rhodes. Malone, 
however, disputes this lady’s ques- 
tionable distinction. The play be- 
gan at three, and so allowed a visit 
to the Mulberry Garden or Vaux- 
hall after. The prices were some- 
what less than at present; and ser- 
vants in livery were admitted free 
to the upper gallery after the fifth 
act had commenced. The orange 
girls were an impudent set, who 
stood in the pit with their backs to 
the stage, and chatted with the beaux, 
who paid, like Mr. Pepys, 6d. apiece 
for their oranges. Their mistress, 
or superior, was called Orange Moll, 
and found a capital representative 
in Mr. Keeley, when the writer's 
late most valued friend, Douglas 
Jerrold, produced his ‘ Nell Gwynn.’ 
The ladies in the pit wore vizards 
or masks; and Mr. and Mrs. Pepys 
long affected the middle gallery, 
price eighteenpence. 
was customary (we quote 
Ryan's ‘Dramatic Table Talk’) to 
admit that class of spectators who 
frequented the boxes on to the stage, 
and to accommodate them with 
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stools, for the use of which they 
paid sixpence or a shilling, accord- 
ing to circumstances. It would 
seem, however, that this absurd 
custom was confined to the smaller 
houses, or private theatres, as they 
were termed, where the company 
was less numerous and more select. 
Here the fastidious critic, the wit, 
ambitious of distinction, and the 
gallant, studious of the display of 
his apparel or of his person, were to 
be seen seated upon stools, or re- 
clining upon the rushes with which 
the stage was strewn, and regaling 
themselves with pipes of tobacco, 
supplied either by their own pages 
or by the boys of the house. Amidst 
such ‘most admired confusion’ and 
indecency were the dramatic works 
of Shakspeare and his contempora- 
ries produced, works which we, 


* With all appliances and means to boot,’ 


with everything that can promote 
the reality of the scene, have never 
seen equalled, and very seldom, in- 
deed, approached. The following 
quotation, from the introduction to 
* Cynthia’s Revels,’ is quite in point: 
And here, I enter. 

1st Curtp. What! upon the stage, too? 

2nd Cup. Yes: and I step forth like one of 
the children, and ask you, Would you have a 
stool, sir? 

3rd Cutip. A stool, boy! 


2nd Cuixp, Ay, sir; if you give me sixpence, 
I'll find you one, 

3rd Cutty, For what, I pray thee? What 
shall I do with it? 

2nd Carp. O lord, sir! will you betray your 


ignorance so much? Why, throne yourself in 
state upon the stage, as other gentlemen use, sir. 


Seated, then, at their ease, they 
laughed, talked, and cracked jokes 
with each other during the perform- 
ance, and had, as Decker says, ‘a 
signed patent, to engross the whole 
commodity of censure; may law- 
fully presume to be a guider, and 
stand at the helm, to steer the pas- 
sage of the scenes.’ The style and 
manner of the criticisms which they 
vented between the whiffs of their 
pipes are admirably ridiculed by 
Jonson. 

‘ Now, sir, suppose that I am one 
of your genteel auditors that am 
come in, having paid my money at 
the door, with much ado; and here 
I take my place and sit down. I 
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have my three sorts of tobacco in 
my pocket, my light by me, and 
thus I begin (at the breaks he takes 
iis tobacco). By this light! I won- 
der that any man is so mad to 
come to see these rascally tits play ; 
here they do act like so many wrens 
or pismires; not the fifth part of a 
good faceamongst them. And then 
their music is abominable; able to 
stretch a man’s ears worse than ten 
pillories; and then their ditties— 
most lamentable things, like the 
pitiful fellows that make them. 

Poets! By this vapour, an ’twere 

not for tobacco, I think the very 

stench of them would poison me— 

I should not dare to come in at their 

gates. A man were better visit fif- 

teen jails, or a dozen or two of hos- 
pitals, than once venture to come 
near them.’ The disgust which so 
ridiculous and absurd a custom 
could not fail to excite in the au- 
dience, at length, however, banished 
it from the theatres, although an 
attempt was made, in comparatively 
modern times, to revive it, in favour 
of the Duchess of Queensbury, at 
the performance of the ‘ Village 

Opera’ at Drury Lane, in 1729. 

The ill success of this experiment 

was very elegantly alluded to by a 

wit of the day, in the following 

lines : 

* Bent on dire work, and kindly rude, the town, 
Impatient, hissed thy seat, dear duchess, down, 
Conscious, that there had thy soft furm ap- 

peared, 


Lost all in gaze, no vacant ear had heard. 
Thy lambent eyes bad looked their rage away, 
And the relenting hiss, and sav’d the play. 


Thus not in clouds (as father Homer sung), 

Such as fair Venus round neas flung, 

Had our dull bard escap'd the dreadful fright, 

But sunk, concealed, in an excess of light!’ 

At the Cockpit the first printed 
play, ‘Shirley's Wedding,’ was per- 
formed (1629). The Duke’s Theatre 
and Opera was originally a tennis- 
court, and opened with Davenant’s 
‘Siege of Rhodes,’ and there Rich 
first introduced pantomimes, play- 
ing Harlequin himself. Quin played 
there, and from a fracas in which he 
was embroiled behind the scenes 
originated the sergeant’s guard at 
the theatres royal. Gay’s‘ Beggar's 
Opera, produced there, ran sixty- 
two nights the first season, the ori- 
ginal Polly Peachum afterwards be- 





coming Duchess of Bolton. In 1848, 
during some alterations, the old 
stage-doors were discovered, and over 
them two busts, one supposed to have 
been Ben Jonson (unfortunately de- 
stroyed) and the other Shakspeare, 
presented to the Garrick Club by 
the late Duke of Devonshire, and 
now associated with the best collec- 
tion of theatrical pictures in Eng- 
land. The College of Surgeons 
occupies the site of the Duke's 
Theatre—very appropriately, as no 
doubt much mangling of poets had 
been done at the Duke’s. 

The first Covent Garden Theatre 
was on the site of the old convent, 
and the second, of which Rich be- 
came manager, was opened in 1732. 
Garrick played there, having first 
appeared at Goodman’s Fields, and 
drawn all London—horn mad, Wal- 
pole says—to that remote region. 
In 1808 the theatre was destroyed 
by fire, and rebuilt by Smirke, the 
first stone being laid by the Prince 
of Wales. In 1809 it opened with 
new prices, which caused the noto- 
rious O. P., or Old Price row, and 
which continued for seventy-seven 
nights, during which time scarcely 
a word that was uttered on the stage 
was heard for the rioting of the in- 
censed audience. The manager had 
to surrender at discretion; and 
eight years after John Kemble took 
his farewell of the stage, as did his 
brother Charles in 1840; and here 
Edmund Kean acted for the last 
time in 1833. With what wonderful 
actors is Covent Garden Theatre 
associated in our memory, when the 
play was indeed ‘the thing.’ This 
theatre was destroyed by fire in 
1856, at the conclusion of a masque- 
rade, one of the last, we hope, in 
England. 

The first Drury Lane Theatre was 
built on the site of the present one 
for Thomas Killigrew, the company 
being called the King’s servants; 
and here Nell Gwynn first appeared. 
The King’s House was destroyed by 
fire and was rebuilt by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren for Killigrew, Hart, Mo- 
hun, and (according to Mr. Collier) 
Dryden. Dryden wrote the opening 
prologue and epilogue; and when 
Garrick took the theatre, Dr. John- 
son wrote the prologue; and there 
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Garrick, the greatest actor perhaps 
that ever played, took leave of the 
stage. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
then became part proprietor, and 
John Kemble stage-manager. The 
theatre was taken down and another 
erected, called by Mrs. Siddons ‘ The 
Wilderness,’ as it was capable of 
holding from 4000 to 5000 persons. 
It was destroyed by fire in 1809, and 
rebuilt, Lord Byron writing the pro- 
logue for the opening night. James 
and Horace Smith’s ‘ Rejected Ad- 
dresses,’ in imitation of the poets of 
the day, had their origin in the 
committee’s advertisement for ‘an 
occasional prologue,’ that is, a pro- 
logue for the occasion. There was 
an iron curtain at Drury Lane, 
which, in_case of need, was to be 
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let down, so, as the prologue stated, 


* So, to assure their generous benefactors, 
They'd only burn the scenery and the actors.’ 


There was also a water-tank, by 
which the managers undertook 


‘To drown the audience in a minute.’ 


So it was out of the frying-pan into 
the water-butt. 





We have necessarily passed over 
many subjects of considerable inte- 
rest, but we only professed to tell 
you as much of old Westminster as 
could be told in a day’s ramble; and 
now that we must part company, 
we are no worse friends, let us 
hope, than when we made acquaint- 
ance in the preface. 


END. 


SLAIN BY A FAN. 
QA SaWier’s Story. 
In Two Parts. 


By tue Avrnor or ‘ Ruts Baynarp’s.Srory,’ 


HE feather fan was not exactly 

what we should call a fan in 
these days. It was more like a fire- 
screen, perhaps; for it was large 
and light, and made by a double 
row of short white ostrich feathers 
being stuck round half a circle of 
wood japanned and gilded, about 
three inches in diameter, and having 
a rather long handle. Through a 
hole bored in the end of this handle, 
@ cord of gold threads and black 
silk passed, and this cord was 
fastened together by a wonderfully 
beautiful tassel, into which seed 
pearls were looped, and little stars 
of gold. To prevent the feathers 
getting out of shape and disengaged 
at their ends, a very thin wire, 
covered with white silk, was passed 
between them two inches perhaps 
from the outer circle, and to this 
wire the feathers were fastened, 
back to back, by a little device of 
seed pearls on one side and a gold 
star on the other—such was the fan. 
And such a fan Isabella of Spain, 
the wife of the Archduke Albert, 
held in her hand when she visited 
Rubens in his studio at Antwerp, if 


we may trust—and we certainly 
may—to history written with a 
painter’s colours, and given to the 
world by the engraver’s tool; such 
a fan belonged to women who wore 
ruffs like Queen Elizabeth, with 
modifications; and long, stiff-sto- 
machered gowns, and velvet cloaks 
with stiff edgings. They, too, had 
puffs of fair satin and lace round 
their delicate wrists, and hair turned 
off their foreheads and kept safe in 
a velvet cap, which gave a happy 
excuse for banding their heads with 
gold, and such other precious things 
as they had power to command. 
And after these things 

away, and Vandyke had told the 
world how point lace could show off 
face and neck in man and woman 
by lying flat, and turning over on 
the dress of cloth or velvet, still the 
feather fan was used, such as I have 
described to you, and such as I am 
going to write about. It was a fan 
to attract any one’s attention, even 
the attention of a non-fan-flirting 
animal, even of a man like myself. 
I exclaimed when I saw it, ‘ Whata 
fan!’ 
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‘Yes, said a sweetly grave and 
rather more than middle-aged lady, 
speaking without looking up from a 
manuscript which she was unroll- 
ing, all lines, and names, and 
figures; ‘yes’—giving a glance 
from her soft brown eyes over her 
spectacles— it is the fan you see in 
the picture.’ 

‘ What picture?’ 

‘Don’t you know? The picture 
over the couch—Dame Jenifer. She 
was as odd as her namesake.’ 

Her namesake, as all the world 
ought to know, was no other than 
Guinever, the beautiful and ma- 
ligned wife of King Arthur. It is 
a west-country name ; living there, 
and nowhere else I believe, like 
Digory for D’Egaré, that Knight of 
the Round Table. So fare the 
mighty, even in their names. 

Though the lady in the spec- 
tacles was my own mother, and 
though I had every cause and in- 
clination to be loving and reveren- 
tial, I certainly had a great wish to 
do battle for the injured memory of 
the great hero’s queen; but there 
lay the fan—that and the long roll 
of manuscript the only things on the 
table—there lay the fan, and it was 
the original of the fan in the pic- 
ture, the fan that Dame Jenifer 
held. 

It became suddenly an object of 
immense interest to me. We say 
sometimes when we take up any 
ancient piece of finery, preserved 
from past times, that we wonder 
who wore—who used—who bought, 
and who treasured it? But in the 
case of this fan, looking so fair and 
light—this beautiful bauble all gold 
and pearls—J knew who had used 
it; and turning my eyes to the pic- 
ture, I saw her there. 

‘Dame Jenifer’—always when I 
say these words they seem to de- 
scribe to my ear a very stiff sort of 
stuck-up personage, bristling with 
self-importance, tenacious of power, 
persecuting in temper, and of evil 
prophecy as to what the lives of the 
young around her would turn out. 
But when I then looked at Dame 
Jenifer, the eye corrected the ear. 
A girl of seventeen perbaps, sat on 
a sofa in a costume resembling that 
of ‘ Rubens’ wife.’ The chapeau de 


paille, with its long drooping feather, 
threw a shadow half way down her 
face, for her head was bent, till her 
dimpled chin rested on the jewel 
that fastened her green velvet dress 
round her throat; she held the fan 
in her hand in such a manner that 
she looked as if she beckoned you 
to her in a sly, half-secret way; and 
the eyes that looked out from under 
the long eyelashes were full of 
girlish roguery, and an inextin- 
guishable mirth. 

‘I did not know that that was 
Dame Jenifer,’ I said in a hurry. 
* I thought the stiff old lady in the 
white muslin apron and open black 
silk dress was Jenifer—the picture 
on the staircase I mean.’ 

‘My dear boy, you will never 
learn their names. And yet I knew 
names and histories before I was 
your age.’ 

‘But then you had always lived 
here, and I am only just come.’ 

So I persuaded my mother, who 
was a born antiquary, to put away 
the long manuscript and sit round 
towards the fire—it was raining 
piteously—and tell me all she knew 
of Dame Jenifer. While she is 
making the necessary introductory 
remarks, 1 must have some further 
little explanation with the reader 
about myself. 

I was the eldest of three children, 
and I was twenty-five years of age. 
Urgent family affairs, and health 
rather the worse for wear under 
the new conditions of an Indian 
atmosphere, had brought me home, 
after a seven years’ absence from 
England. My father was dead, and 
my mother had very unexpectedly 
become the possessor of an old pro- 
perty of considerable value. Her 
only brother, many years younger 
than herself, had left it to her un- 
conditionally and unencumbered. 
She had two other sons, and I was 
to arrange with her to divide my 
father’s property between them, 
and, taking her maiden name of 
Heniker, become heir to the old 
estate myself. 

Up to this time we had always 
lived in London. I had never seen 
Heniker till now, though I had 
heard of it often enough, my mother 
having loved her old home with a 























remarkably strong affection: and 
now, as I have already explained, I 
was suddenly and deeply interested 
in my mother’s ancestress Dame 
Jenifer, the owner of the feather 
fan. 

‘Her name was Jenifer Obin, my 
dear boy,’ my mother began, taking 
off her spectacles and producing her 
knitting from a long little India 
box which I had brought back to 
her. ‘Jenifer Obin’s father was a 
Royalist, as all the best gentry of 
good old Cornwali were, and he 
died at the battle of Broad Oak 
Down. My ancestor Peter Heniker 
was there. He was of this county, 
as you know, and lived here. But 
he and Jenifer’s father had been 
dear friends, and they had pro- 
mised each other that if either 
died in the wars of that day the 
other should take the child that 
should so be left fatherless, and, 
bringing the orphan up with their 
own, arrange a marriage between 
the two. So, by some means or 
other, when Sir Peter Heniker heard 
of Captain Obin’s death he sent for 
Jenifer. 

‘The child was ten years old. 
When she came she said she had 
pledged her word to take care of a 
girl called Kate Cradock, if their 
fathers died in battle. The double 
deaths had occurred, and Jenifer 
clamoured for Kate. Sir Peter was 
nota man to do any good deed in 
an imperfect manner, so Kate, too, 
was brought to this house as Jeni- 
fer’s friend.and companion. 

‘Sir Peter was a man Of about 
forty years of age, a widower with 
ason of fourteen. To this son he 
stood pledged to give Jenifer in 
marriage, and the children knowing 
of the arrangement made no objec- 
tion. 

‘Young Heniker, however, when 
Jenifer was nearly fifteen, was killed 
by an accident, and Jenifer and Sir 
Peter lamented together, and con- 
soled each other. The next male 
heir to this place—it was not en- 
tailed—was Sir Peter’s nephew, the 
son of a younger brether who had 
married very early in life, and was 
settled in trade in a neighbouring 
seaport. This boy was Jas 
Heniker, and Sir Peter said that he 
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was now to inherit the place and 
to marry the young lady. 

‘When Jenifer was sixteen, Kate 
Cradock being a year older, the dis- 
covery was made by Miss Obin that 
Jaspar and Kate Cradock had been 
making love before young Peter 
Heniker’s death. 

‘She was furiously angry. Not 
angry with Jaspar for loving Kate 
—that, she confessed in many of her 
letters to Kate herself which have 
been preserved, was natural enough, 
for they had received an equal 
amount of education, and Kate was 
very fair, and very good. But what 
Jenifer hated so heartily was the 
willingness of Jaspar to give up 
Kate, and marry another without 
loving her, just to secure to himself 
the place of his uncle’s heir.’ 

‘ Quite right !’ I exclaimed. ‘ And 
I beg Jenifer’s pardon for having 
confused her with the stiff old lady 
on the stairs.’ 

‘Take care!’ said my mother, 
smiling. 

I looked towards the picture. 
The fire played on the face and made 
it look absolutely alive, and then 
the flame died out and left the figure 
indistinct ; but I had suddenly re- 
ceived the impression that one day 
I should see Dame Jenifer and speak 
to her. The notion was absurd and 
utterly unreasonable, but never- 
theless it had given me the very 
oddest thrill I had ever suffered. 

‘Why am I to “take care?”’ I 
asked; and I fancied my voice had 
changed a little. But my mother 
only poked the fire once more into 
a blaze, and said— 

‘Dame Jenifer’s has been the 
strange story of the family. I only 
meant to say, take care how you 
praise her before you hear the end.’ 

So saying, she went on with Dame 
Jenifer’s story. 

‘Terribly angry she was with 
Jaspar; and all the more because 
the love between her and Kate 
Cradock was as true as ever; and 
Kate was suffering bravely and 
secretly, and trying to make the 
sacrifice so generously as not to 
betray the whole truth. But the 
whole truth was known to Jenifer, 
somehow, and yet she allowed the 
day for her marriage to be fixed, and 
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let Sir Peter make all the wedding 
preparations. They were to be 
married here, in the hall, which was 
then a sort of banqueting-room; 
and they stood, so the story says, 
on the dais—that raised floor just 
under the musicians’ gallery. 

‘ But the night before she had had 
a great explanation with Kate Cra- 
dock—that night she had seen his 
last letter to the deserted girl, in 
which his love was declared in ,the 
strongest terms, and his marriage 
with herself was spoken of as the 
hard necessity that grew out of Sir 
Peter’s promise to his friend, her 
father; and he wrote that the estate 
would go to Jenifer’s husband, who- 
ever he might be. 

‘And so, somehow, a strange 
thing was arranged. The bridal 
party stood in their places about 
ten at night. The bride veiled—the 
bridesmaids veiled—they were three 
in number, and Jenifer had arranged 
their toilettes. But when Jaspar 
uncovered his wife’s face to give her 
the kiss that was usual in those 
days, he found that he had married 
Kate Cradock; and Jenifer, flinging 
back her own veil, congratulated 
him with all a girl’s revengeful 
satisfaction and force. 

‘But it was Sir Peter who was 
most astonished. “Jenifer!” he ex- 
claimed, “ you have done yourself 
a cruel wrong, perhaps. I promised 
your dead father that you should be 
mistress of Heniker. I have lost 
my son, and you have cast my 
nephew from you; Madam, there 
remains only myself!” 

‘And so, taking the girl’s hand, 
and drawing a ring from his own 
finger, he led her, speechless, to the 
spot the married people had left, 
and, with a stern voice, commanded 
the clergyman to begin again. After 
a pause of a moment, to allow the 
girl to speak if she would, the service 
was once more said. 

* When Sir Peter had to speak, his 
voice was so solemn and so respect- 
ful—so full of manly loving and of 
gentle promise, that all of the many 
listeners were struck by the elo- 
quence of its tones. They said that 
Jenifer looked up at him wonder- 
ingly, as he bowed his tall form to- 
wards her, and uttered the I wit; 








that their eyes met once, and that 
in that single glance he had con- 
quered, and she was won. Her voice 
answered him with a pathos and a 
meaning it had never had before, 
—and she was mistress of Heniker, 
and his word was redeemed.’ 

‘ Mother,’ I exclaimed, ‘I like our 
ancestress better than ever. I hope 
they were happy.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said my mother, care- 
lessly: ‘they were very happy, and 
had a fine son who was one of my 
grandfathers. But there is rather 
an ugly story of Jaspar’s anger 
when this son was born, and some 
ill-tempered wishes, which were to 
vex all Henikers till something im- 
possible happened—I can’t tell 
what.’ 

‘And this is her fan 
took up the feather fan. 

‘Yes; Sir Peter was proud of his 
girl-wife, and had her picture taken; 
and she is looking full of youthful 
malice at the double success of her 
daring trick—is not she?’ 

‘She is very handsome: and I am 
sure I must have seen some one so 
like her.’ 

My mother’s face was a wonder 
to look at when I said this. Her 
‘Where?’ had a strange anxiety in 
it; and when I said,‘ In my dreams, 
I suppose, she laughed, half sadly, 
and turned away. 

I had not been more than a week 
with my mother at Heniker, and I 
had not been in England more than 
a fortnight. We had lived always 
in London, in a good house in a 
pleasant situation. To this house 
my father had taken my dear mother 
when she first left Heniker to be his 
bride, and there all her children had 
been born. 

To be the possessor of Heniker 
had never crossed 'my imagination. 
I had never thought of my uncle as 
a man likely to die, or even to live 
unmarried ; and so, when, on reach- 
ing London, I found my mother’s 
letter desiring me to join her in her 
own old home, I obeyed, with an 
odd feeling of change upon me, to 

which it was not quite pleasant to 
feel that I had to grow accustomed. 
It was not the welcome I had ex- 
pected. 
I was young enough to expect 
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and to picture; to desire, and even 
to crave after the old home, and 
the sweet, soft-voiced, tender-eyed 
mother, who had always made a 
darling of her first-born. I would 
rather have met her in the home I 
knew. And Heniker I felt to be 
something of an intrusion into my 
life, though it made her rich, and 
endowed me with expectations. It 
took all the first week to reconcile 
me to the obliteration of my picture, 
and to make me look my fortune in 
the face in a friendly manner. But 
about the seventh day I shook hands 
with Fate, and acknowledged her 
bounties. My mother, on my arm, 
wandered among wood and lawn, 
and all the hitherto untold history 
of her girl-life a out. I knew 
the spot where she had first seen 
my father from her casement in the 
gable; I walked with her under the 
lime-trees where she used to read 
his letters, and wait for his coming. 
The fascination of a companionship 
more close than we had ever before 
enjoyed endeared the place to me, 
and made me, what I was shortly to 
call myself—a Heniker; a Heniker 
in heart as well as in name. 

But now lawyers and friends 
agreed that we might'go back to 
London. It was desirable to do so; 
for Frank was coming from Oxford, 
and Fred from Eton, and I had not 
seen them yet. So we packed up 
sundry small treasures which were 
to travel with us, and sat down to 
spend almost our last evening in the 
room where the picture hung of the 
lady with the feather fan. As was 
natural, we talked again of Dame 
Jenifer’s story ; but I saw my mother 
shrunk a little from the subject. 
And again and again, by the glint- 
ing firelight, as we sat gossiping, 
I caught the strange, life-like smile 
of the laughing face, till I grew 
friendly with its beauty, and was 
almost cheated into thinking that 
the real fan, and not its picture, 
was beckoning to me from a living 
hand. I think this evening will 
always remain in my memory with 
a strange sensation of mystery 
about it. But in the morning came 
a letter, which made my mother 
determine to prolong her stay at 
Heniker; and I was too happy in 
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our close reunion, after a seven 
years’ separation, to wish to leav: 
her. So the thought of last evening 
passed away, and the second part 
of our visit began. 


Part THE SECOND. 


I felt, at first, sorry to stay longer 
at Heniker. I will honestly confess 
that there was something distinctly 
uncomfortable in the picture of the 
lady and her feather fan. There, on 
a table in a corner of the room, lay 
the fan that Dame Jenifer had really 
held, but the whole room seemed to 
be inhabited by the picture of it and 
the fair holder. I felt her smile 
when I could not see it; and I am 
candid enough to declare that I 
looked round again and again when 
seated with my back to this haunt- 
ing picture, as if to make sure that 
the fan was still in the place where 
the painter had placed it. Dame 
Jenifer’s eyes were always laughing 
at me, always following me with 
that quizzing expression which few 
men are heroic enough not to mind, 
and, perhaps, are no greater for 
such heroism even if they may have 
attained to it. 

I grew romantic sometimes, and 
fanciful under the influence of that 
fan held out in constant beckoning 
tome. ‘Ill go up to her boldly, 
and ask her what she wants, one 
day.’ Then I corrected myself of this 
vaunting humour, and said, with an 
inward laugh, ‘On my life I believe 
she would answer me!’ Butall the 
while—in some not-to-be-explained 
manner—I felt falling in love with 
my ancestress, and thinking of old 
Sir Peter as very lucky in having 
suddenly become possessed of a 
treasure so rare as this lady with her 
feather fan. Then I would take up 
the real fan, and consider its beau- 
ties, and I was once even foolish 
enough to shake the pretty thing at 
the pictured owner, and defy her, 
with all the airs of superior power 
which life and health and the pos- 
session of Heniker conferred. But 
I stopped short in my silliness. 
‘Frightfally disrespectful!’ I mut- 
tered. ‘ After all, she is one of my 
grandmothers, and deserves my 
thanks, and she can only laugh at 
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me now. But—but if this fan has 
not something to do with my destiny, 
T’ll never more listen to one word in 
favour of presentiments.’ 

The cold spring had suddenly left 
us. Our visit to Heniker had begun 
with gloom and the friendly conso- 
lations of great fires ; but now, sud- 
denly, spring had cast aside her 
winter garb; the trees were bursting 
into leaf so quickly that from day to 
day we recognized a glorious change. 
The plum-trees were whitening with 
bloom, and the cawings of the rooks 
in the elm avenues, where the ground 
was covered with a carpet of coloured 
flowers—primroses, cowslips, golden 
cups, violets, and blue-bells—were 
delights indescribable for the ear and 
eye. 

My wanderings with my mother 
were prolonged till late in the soft 
evenings, and it was during one of 
those sweet, sauntering hours, that I 
again talked to her of Dame Jenifer’s 
story. 

‘ What became of Jaspar Heniker, 
and his wife, Kate Cradock ?’ 

‘One day you must look over the 
Heniker letters. They will please 
you, for Kate and her friend wrote 
pleasantly to each other. Kate had 
children, and one of her sons married 
Jenifer’s only daughter. But there 
was no issue from that marriage. 
Jenifer’s son was to have married 
one of Jaspar’s girls; but he hada 
spirit like his mother’s, I suppose, 
and he would not fulfil what the 
mothers wished for. He took his 
wife from a noble family, and the 
place has come down to us in an 
unbroken line.’ 

‘I should like to visit Jaspar’s 
home.’ 

‘It was somewhere near White- 
sands. I have ridden there as a 
girl.’ 

‘And did Henikers live there 
then ?’ 

‘No. It was a low, long, ram- 
bling farm-house. Mr. Heniker has 
let it many years. He was the last, 
and was in India then. Since that 
he married a young widow, with a 
daughter, I think: but he never had 
any children of‘ his own, so “Dick 
Heniker,” as my father used to call 
him, was the last of Jaspar’s de- 
seendants. The house was called 


Whiteacres Farm. Dick was a little 
older than me.’ 

‘ Ishall ride over there to-morrow,’ 
I said. 

And when the morning rose with 
all the promise of a summer's day, I 
p ed to keep my word, ordered 
Jessie, my favourite, out of the 
Heniker stables, and after breakfast 
mounted, and rode away. 

There is no more lazy enjoyment, 
and no one more luxuriates in thi 
particular sort of pleasure than a 
thoroughly strong man; there is no 
gentler luxury than a summer ride 
through a rich country on a good 
horse—a horse that seems to enjoy 
itself, and that appears to have some 
sort of sympathy with the master 
who rides through the flowery lanes 
and by the scented hedges, listening 
to the strong music of the skylark, 
rising from the short grass—from 
home to heaven—and feeding, as it 
were, on sights and sounds with a 
spirit-satisfying contentment, and a 
heart full of love. 

In such a way I rode that sweet 
spring day, under a sun as warm as 
summer, with bright butterflies 
about my path, and the cuckoo 
with its sweet monotony almost per- 
suading one in a long summer’s day 
that Time was standing still, and 
that there was never going to be 
aught but sunshine in our lives 
evermore. My way was through a 
fine rich country, with occasional 
breaks of picturesque beauty almost 
reaching to grandeur, where granite 
rocks rose high, and tangled banks 
of oak edged the clear waters of 
rivers which were spanned by wooden 
bridges, and flowed away among 
feathery fern-beds, and reflected 
wreaths of hawthorn flowers as they 
went along. 

I reached Whiteacres at last—a 
farm standing amidst many enclo- 
sures, and having a few fine ever- 
greens to shelter it. I found only 
one woman and a girl within. She 
was the farmer’s wife. Three dogs 
rushed out at Jessie and me, but 
Mrs. Brooks pacified them, and then 
asked me what I wanted. 

I told her who I was, and that I 
had a fancy to see Whiteacres. 

‘To whom does it belong? 1 
asked. 
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‘It’s a gentleman high in the 
army, sir, who takes the rent—I 
can’t tell his name. I know itsome- 
times. But I think he takes it for 
some one who is not of age.’ 

‘A Heniker?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, no, sir ; they are all gone.’ 

‘Is there anything worth seeing 
in the house ?” 

* No, sir. There were some ancient 
things, but they were all moved 
about a dozen years ago—just before 
we came here. There used to be 
more buildings out that way, but 
they were pulled down, and the 
stones used for repairs. There's old 
arches and window-mouldings round 
at the back in the walls of the wag- 
gon-hoyse and piggeries, sir, if you 
please to look at them.’ 

This was all I got for my ten-mile 
ride, and thinking of how ail things 
live their time and then pass away, 
and are forgotten, I went back to 
Heniker. 

At last the time came for us to 
return to London. My mother, in 
her childhood’s home, had been living 
with me through many tender me- 
mories, but she seemed to put them 
aside as she packed up to go away, 
and in London she was all bright- 
ness, life, and activity, and as proud 
of her sons as they were happy in 
their mother. The weather was 
radiantly bright, and our lives were 
full of as much enjoyment as life 
ever yields, and then there came an 
event. 

My mother’s friend, Mrs. Chester, 
had come to London to get dresses 
and make arrangements for a fancy 
ball which she was going to give at 
their home in Hampshire. Two 
daughters had come to town with 
her, and my brothers were upon 
me. 

‘Now, Heniker, which are you 
going to-marry ?” 

To marry either of the Misses 
Chester did not appear a particularly 
easy thing to do; they were very 
grand personages, and kept me at a 
considerable distance, until I was 
discovered to have a ready pencil 
for drawing dressed-up figures, and 
a good fortune waiting in broad 
acres and the Three per Cents. By 

knowledge having made 
these advances — we became ac- 
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quainted, and on familiar terms, and 
engaged to dance certain dances at 
the coming ball. 

We all went to Shortlands; and 
the night after our arrival were all 
in the ball-room. Regimentals had 
been voted sufficiently brilliant 
dresses for military men, so I was 
provided with a costume. My bro- 
thers had chosen to be attendants 
on my mother, who was dressed to 
represent some character which de- 
manded such appendages; and in the 
midst ofa scene far too full of sparkle 
for me to write about, we stood, ad- 
miring, and, to some degree it is to 
be hoped, admired. 

Next to the ball-room, which was 
crowded, there was another large 
room, which looked like a bower of 
fruits and flowers, lighted to perfec- 
tion; and there a few of the guests, 
seated among high oleanders, and 
trained vines, and orange trees, were 
waiting, or resting, listening to a 
well-practised band, and being re- 
flected, with their surroundings, in 
long narrow mirrors. I stood in the 
entrance of this room, and saw in a 
mirror towards the end, on my right, 
the lady with the feather fan—Dame 
Jenifer, looking as much alive as 
when her wooing and wedding took 
place together and at once, in the 
old hall at my new west-country 
home. 

I consider it no disgrace to declare 
thus publicly that I gazed with a 
breathless feeling of surprise, and a 
sensation so like fear, that I stood 
rooted to the spot, and most uncer- 
tain as to my eyesight ; for on looking 
with ‘determination round the room, 
and again at the mirror, the sub- 
stance was not to be seen, and the 
shadow was gone. 

‘Don’t you dance ?—Come here. 
I want to introduce you.’ 

‘Stop, Chester. There’s a woman 
here with a feather fan.’ 

‘ Fifty, Ishould think. Everybody 
has a feather fan. It belongs to a 
fancy F 

‘No, no; not this feather fan— 
let’s find her.’ 

‘ Nonsense! Won't you dance——’ 

‘ Only with the women who have 
feather fans—there she is again! 
Now—flesh and blood, I declare !— 
now, Chester, are you mad? What 
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are you staring about? She’s hand- 
somer than Dame Jenifer a thousand 
times ; and I’ll get to the bottom of 
this, if it’s my grandmother’s ghost 
in good earnest.’ 

‘ Miss Clayton,’ said Chester, who 
had been dragged by me across the 
room, forcibly, ‘if you are not afraid 
of a lunatic—he is a great friend of 
mine!’ 

She burst into a low musical 
laugh. I felt sure she had seen my 
start of astonishment reflected in the 
looking-glass. 

‘This,’ said Chester, forgetting 
my change of name, ‘ this is Alfred 
Pelham—Captain Pelham, I mean, 
I beg your pardon. He wishes to 
have the honour of——’ 

‘Talking to Miss Clayton about 
her dress and her feather fan,’ I said, 
interrupting my friend. And then 
all three indulged in a laugh, and 
Chester walked away to leave us to 
our mysteries. Upon which Miss 
Clayton and I sat down, for I was 
far too much in earnest for dancing. 
* Now, Miss Clayton, what made you 
appear here in that dress ?” 

‘I chose it because I liked it. I 
made it with my own hands, helped 
by my aunt, Lady Ross, and her 
clever maid.’, 

She spoke good-humouredly, like 
a child answering questions. 

‘Forgive me for keeping to my 
question. What made you choose 
it?’ 

‘I have, at my uncle’s house, a 
coloured sketch of a lady on a sofa, 
with this sort of fan in her hand. 
She is not a very laudable lady, for 
we used to say that she cheated us 
out of a good inheritance by marry- 
ing the uncle instead of the heir. 
And so there was an evil saying that 
those who inherited from her should 
never prosper till the two lines were 
united. But there are no men 
Henikers left in the world now, and 
I have dressed myself like the old 
picture, with no evil feelings in my 
heart, but a moderate complacency 
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only, which I believe not to be 
criminal.’ 

She made this little speech with 
the drollest affectation of candour, 
and the glance of her pretty eyes 
was just Dame Jenifer’s over again. 
I said, ‘ And were the families never 
united ?’ 

* Oh, yes ; Dame Jenifer’s daughter 
married her old lover’s son, and she 
brought the picture into the house. 
But that was of no use. Dame Jeni- 
fer’s son carried on the elder line, 
and the old gossips meant that the 
two lines should become one.’ 

‘I have studied the pedigree, 
Miss Clayton. I thought Richard 
Heniker, of Whiteacres, died without 
children. Allow me to ask—Who 
are you ?” 

‘Richard Heniker died in India. 
But he married his cousin, my 
mother, 2 widow—Mrs. Clayton. So 
when my stepfather, who was also 
my cousin, died, I was the only 
Heniker left in the world, and I was 
given to the guardianship of Sir 
James Ross, because his wife was 
my father’s sister.’ 

‘ And is Whiteacres yours?” 

‘ Yes.’ 

She rose up, and I took her across 
the room to Lady Ross. She intro- 
duced me as Captain Pelham, and I 
said, under the protection of Lady 
Ross’s presence, ‘I was called Pel- 
ham; but I had to take the name of 
Heniker last week.’ And then Lady 
Ross, who had learnt all about it, 
was so glad to know me, and while 
Mary Clayton coloured crimson, I 
felt that the aunt had marked me 
down as ‘ eligible.’ 

I danced with Mary Clayton. I 
talked of Heniker, my beautiful 
mother, and Dame Jenifer’s portrait. 
I introduced my brothers to her, and 
we set up a cousinly monopoly of 
the young lady, which lasted till 
they called her ‘sister,’ and I had 
brought to Heniker, as its new mis- 
tress, a new edition of ‘ the lady with 
the feather fan.’ 

G. P. 
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MR. FAIRWEATHER’S YACHTING, 


By THe Avruor or ‘ YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENGLAND.’ 


AM certain that onc of my an- 

cestors must have been a naiad 
or a mermaid, for from my earliest 
years water has been my favourite 
element. When little more than an 
infant, it was my greatest pleasure 
to watch the waves breaking upon 
the shore, or to wade through the 
clear pools left in the sand by the 
receding tide. I could have spent 
hours most enjoyably beside some 
river or lake, intent upon the lights 
and reflections on its surface, or 
gazing down at the visionary trea- 
sures Which gleamed in its trans- 
parent depths. My mother, how- 
ever, excellent as she was, did not 
foster my aquatic tastes; indeed, 
she had almost as great a horror of 
the sea as Mahomet; and often did 
she charge me, when I began to go 
about unattended, never to approach 
the ‘treacherous’ wave. But all 
was of no avail; the water-nymphs 
held possession of my heart, and 
whenever I could steal away unper- 
ceived, I wandered to the forbidden 
shore. I loved to talk to the old 
fishermen, and hear tales of the old 
sea; until, by degrees, I began to 
understand something of vessels, and 
to have a little model ship of my 
own. The tall-masted showy-look- 
ing craft sold at toy shops, which 
swam bottom upwards, and dis- 
solved into paint and glue, soon 
disgusted me, and I became a patron 
of such of the little village boys as 
made theirs on improved principles. 
Nor was I idle myself. I con- 
structed a brig and several cutters, 
such as, had the Serpentine Yacht 
Club been then in existence, would, 
in my opinion, have carried off 
prizes. But my greatest triumph 
was the building of a real boat, 
which, after many failures, I suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. I cannot 
say that its lines were very fine, and 
it certainly leaked a little, although 
well beplastered with tar; and was, 
moreover, so unsteady that no one 
but myself could sit in it. But I 
was nevertheless highly proud of 
my success, and spent some of my 


happiest days in paddling up and 
down in it, and performing mimic 
voyages of exploration on a pond in 
front of the house. This was in my 
twelfth year, and at this time it was 
my great ambition to become a ship- 
builder. 
But man can only propose. My 
parents did not intend sme thus to 
‘ paddle my own canoe.’ They had 
a decided objection to my entering 
any kind of business, although they 
were by no means desirous of main- 
taining me in idleness. As soon, 
therefore, as I left the university, I 
was called upon to select a profes- 
sion, and I finally gave the prefer- 
ence to the legal, which, while en- 
tailing no disqualifications, seemed 
to offer position and emolument as 
the reward of skill and application. 
My name was entered at the Temple, 
and after eating the appointed num- 
ber of melancholy dinners, and 
poring over such a number of dis- 
tracting volumes that I thonght I 
could understand why Justice is 
represented blind, I was decorated 
with wig and gown and launched 
into ‘the profession.’ I cannot say 
that I found its duties particularly 
arduous, although somewhat te- 
dious, as I sat in my chambers from 
ten till four daily, in expectation of 
the arrival of business; but when 
weeks and months passed away, and 
left me still unsolicited, I began to 
suspect that there must be some 
error in my calculations, and that I 
must resign the chancellorship to 
men gifted with some mysteriously 
magnetic powers. I accordingly 
devoted myself with more assiduity 
to the study of the ‘ Times,’ und 
never omitted reading the shipping 
intelligence, although it could be of 
little consequence to me, as I gazed 
down into that dismal quadrangle, 
whether the wind in the Channel 
was N.N.E. or 8.8.W. What was 
it to me whether the ‘ Salamander’ 
had returned from the east, or the 
‘Eternity’ from the west?—it was 
all the same in Pump Court. 
I grew by degrees more and more 
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impatient of a life so uncongenia! to 
my tastes, and my sittings became 
shorter and less regular. Why, I 
asked myself, should I be con- 
demned to the fate of Theseus in 
the infernal regions— 


* Sedet eternumque sedebit 
Infelix—’ 


when I had committed none of his 
crimes? I began to change my 
course of life—to undertake expe- 
ditions on my favourite element, and 
to be a more constant visitor at my 
friends’ houses. This alteration did 
not, in my parents’ estimation, argue 
any superfluous amount of wisdom 
on my part; especially as they heard 
that I was most frequently seen 
where there were more smiles than 
money, and I received as many let- 
ters of advice as would have formed 
a very compendious manual for men 
about to marry. Here all the rocks 
and shoals were marked as plainly 
as in the Admiralty charts. Here 
the base machinations of daughters 
and mammas were exposed to view. 
How deep and dark are the plots 
laid against the simple and confiding 
bachelor! How do they lurk privily 
to catch him in their toils, and 
make a prey for life of his innocence 
and beauty! 

This advice would doubtless have 
been of incalculable value to me, 
but for one reason—it came too late. 
I had played too long with ‘ the 
tangles of Nera’s hair, had been 
caught in her silken net, and found 
myself in the centre of one of those 
enchanted labyrinths ‘from whence 
no traveller returns.’ For dear 
Emily’s sake I confronted her pa- 
rents and my own, two solicitors 
and six bridesmaids—none but the 
brave deserve the fair—and vowed 
eternal allegiance to my wife and 
my profession. I even consented 
to settle down in Russell Square, a 
locality I particularly disliked, as 
being gloomy and unfashionable; 
but it had the advantage of being 
near my wife’s mother, and that 
was sufficient to compensate for 
every drawback. 

The ‘sessions of sweet silent 
thought’ became more bearable now 
that I had a pleasant prospect be- 
fore me in the evening; and to in- 
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crease the attractions of home, our 
union was soon blessed with a little 
treasure. This darling pledge I 
named Arethusa, after the cele- 
brated daughter of Oceanus, and in 
her second year she began to exhibit 
some glimmerings of intelligence, 
and some likeness to me, which 
seemed to astonish and delight all 
our female acquaintances. Her 
health, as she grew up, was not, I 
regret to say, quite so good as her 
mother thought it ought to be, and 
we were recommended to take her 
annually to the seaside ; and there, 
as she collected seaweeds, or played 
about the sands, I watched the rip- 
pling tide, sat upon the side of some 
old fisherman’s boat, and thought 
myself again a boy. 

During these summer excursions 
Icould not avoid seeing at nearly 
every seaside resort some of those 
beautiful vessels which form the 
pleasure fleet of England; and how, 
with such feelings as mine, could I 
feel otherwise than envious of the 
happy lot of their possessors? They 
seemed to me to live the lives of the 
blessed. Free from all the anxieties 
of other men—visiting at will the 
most distant parts of the world 
—initiated into all the mysteries 
of ocean, and yet constantly sur- 
rounded with luxury and refine- 
ment: Horace perhaps was right, 
that care could board a trireme, but 
I was convinced that she could never 
set her foot upon a yacht. I felt 
sure that were I owner of one of 
these bright, brave vessels, the mere 
admiration of her form would be to 
me a constant source of pleasure. 
My disease was beyond cure; I grew 
more and more discontented with 
Russell Square and seaside lodging- 
houses, and began seriously to con- 
sider how I could accomplish my 
desire. By way of breaking the ice, 
I asked Arethusa one day playfully 
what she should think if twas to 
purchase a vessel like one of those 
lying before us; and she, being 
highly delighted at the idea, imme- 
diately informed her mamma. When 
I next met Emily, she said she hoped 
I was not in earnest in the matter, 
and that if I were she was certain we 
should all be drowned. At length, 
however, she yielded to my repre 
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sentations, and entered into my views. 
But not so Mrs. P—, my mother- 
in-law. She looked upon me with 
mingled pity and aversion for being 
so ‘childish,’ and for daring to ex- 
tend my views beyond Pump Court, 
loudly protesting that none of jer 
money should be spent in such a 
manner. But, unfortunately for 
her, an old gentleman died shortly 
afterwards and left me a legacy, 
which placed me in easier circum- 
stances; and notwithstanding her 
flattering observation that ‘a fool 
and his money are soon parted,’ I 
resolved to make a bold stroke, 
brave the smiles of friends and ad- 
vice of relations, and become once 
for all a genuine jolly yachtsman. 
I was not, however, quite so reckless 
as some supposed me to be, and I 
determined to purchase at first only 
a small vessel, until I should satisfy 
myself by experience that yachting 
was as pleasant in practice as it 
seemed in prospect. My aspirations 
were limited to twenty or twenty- 
five tons, and I at first entertained 
the idea of purchasing a screw 
steamer of that size; as, although 
old Neptune was at times unman- 
nerly towards strangers, the river 
gods were ever gentle and hospit- 
able. But I was turned from my 
purpose, partly by pecuniary con- 
siderations and partly by the advice 
of friends, who represented to me 
that while in such a vessel I should 
be confined to very limited quar- 
ters, I should also have to swallow 
an unlimited quantity of smoke and 
coal-dust ; so I determined to con- 
tent myself with a sailing yacht, 
and it was suggested to me that if I 
were only making an experiment, it 
would be more prudent to hire 
than topurchase. My negotiations, 
however, with this view, proved 
even more unsatisfactory than those 
of Grantley Berkeley ; and having 


* found what a miserable tub I could 


obtain for fifty pounds a month, I 
abandoned this project altogether. 
My next attempt was in a different 
direction. One morning as I was 
looking over the columns of ‘ Bell’s 
Life’ for notices of yachts for sale, 
I came upon an advertisement in 
which a gentleman stated that he 
was a es meg and that he was 


desirous of meeting with a “com- 
panion to join him for the season, 
and pay his share of the expenses. 
This appeared to be a most favour- 
able opportunity. Here I could make 
a trial of sea-life, have the advantage 
of the experience of an older yachts- 
man, and at the same time not ex- 
cite the indignation of my relatives 
by incurring any pecuniary risk. 
But, alas! here, too, I was doomed 
to disappointment. The advertiser 
wrote in answer to my application, 
to say that his yacht was of the large 
burden of four tons, and that he was 
desirous of meeting with an active 
steady young man, holding a good 
social position, who would pay half, 
or as it appeared to me, the whole, 
of the expenses, and assist him in 
the management of the craft. In 
short, he was to be the captain, and 
sit in the stern to steer, while I was 
to be the sailor and work the vessel. 
This offer I politely declined; in- 
deed I doubted whether I should suit 
his views, and felt quite certain he 
would not suit mine, for although I 
was ambitious of becominga yachts- 
man, I was by no means desirous of 
rforming the part of an able- 
ied seaman. I was therefore 
still at sea, or rather on land; and 
I wrote to several owners whose 
vessels, from the descriptions in the 
paper, seemed to be eligible, and 
the prices of which they stated to 
be moderate. But upon inquiry 
there was a wide difference be- 
tween their notions of moderation 
and mine. From fifteen to thirty 
pounds a ton appeared to me ex- 
cessive, especially as those at the 
former price were out of repair or 
otherwise defective. It is almost 
as difficult to make a judicious choice 
of a yacht as of a wife—fancy articles 
command fancy prices, and if sound 
and handsome, will assuredly be be- 
yond your means. The answers to 
my inquiries, however, were, I feel 
bound to admit, most polite; some 
of the writers, although I had never 
seen them, took quite a personal in- 
terest in my requirements, and 
headed their letters ‘Private and 
confidential.’ One offered to use his 
influence for me with his friend 
Lord Rydewater, to induce him 
to take twenty-nine pounds a ton 
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instead of thirty ; while others wrote 
in a most airy and fascinating style, 
asserting that the yacht in question 
was ‘ fitted out like a fiddle,’ or had 
had a ‘hatful of money’ expended 
upon her. Nearly all betrayed an 
affecting and almost girlish desire 
for ‘an offer, and some added sig- 
nificantly that there was such a 
thing as being too late. 

At length when every inquiry had 
failed, and I had almost abandoned 
all hopes of success, chance threw 
in my way a vessel which seemed to 
suit me exactly. She had not, in- 
deed, quite such fine lines as some 
might desire, being very broad in 
the beam and high in the shear; 
but the former peculiarity was a 
great recommendation in my wife’s 
estimation, and no defect in mine, 
as it made her a better sea-boat ; and 
it was suggested that the ludicrous 
effect produced by the latter, which 
gave her somewhat the appearance 
of a butter-boat, could be easily re- 
moved by painting the streak ona 
level with the water. Her owner 
was an honest Jack, whose broad 
countenance beamed with good 
humour and sincerity. How re- 
freshing was it to deal with one of 
these simple unsophisticated sons of 
the sea after having been all one’s 
life contending with the artifices of 
designing landsmen! How vastly 
pleasanter to transact business with 
an old sailor than an old soldier! 
He had purchased her out of con- 
sideration for the embarrasssments 
of a young gentleman, who had paid 
five hundred pounds for her the 
year before, but who, becoming in- 
volved in debt, found it difficult to 
realize his property in time to avoid 
exposure. Previously she had be- 
longed to a doctor, who had lived 
in her, with his wife and four 
daughters, sometimes for three 
weeks atatime. The internal ac- 
commodation consisted of a fore- 
castle, pantry, saloon, and cabin—l 
can scarcely call it a ‘private’ 
cabin, because the companion ladder 
age = through it, making it a pub- 

ic thoroughfare. On each side of 
this ladder was a berth of a singu- 
a, deceptive kind, large and com- 
modious at the upper end, but 
sloping off surreptitiously towards 


the foot so as almost to terminate in 
a point. At the sides of the saloon 
were two sofas, capable of being 
converted into berths, and, in its 
centre, a very large swing table, so 
contrived that the slightest touch 
would precipitate its savoury burden 
into the laps of the convivial guests. 
How the good doctor and his family 
ever compressed themselves into so 
small a space, or managed to exist 
without such comforts as other 
people consider necessary, has al- 
ways been to me an inexplicable 
mystery. They never appear to have 
made any improvement in the state 
of things, except the doubtful one 
of painting the ceiling blue. 

Having come to the conclusion 
that the ‘ Zephyrina’ would answer 
my purpose, and the price being 
within my limit, I was about toclose 
the bargain at once; when Emily, 
who had not quite such confidence 
in my nautical knowledge as I had, 
made it a point with me that I 
should have her,examined by aship- 
wright. I felt it to bea great in- 
justice to doubt the word of the 
good old seaman, who had declared 
her perfectly sound, and not more 
than six years old; yet the lessonsI 
had learned on land inclined me not 
to oppose the more cautious, though 
less handsome, course suggested by 
my wife. After some little inquiry, 
I found a shipwright suited to my 
requirements. He was a spare, wiry 
man, somewhat below the middle 
height, and his expression denoted 
a shrewdness and depth which would 
have appalled the heart of the most 
accomplished impostor. His narrow 
piercing eyes seemed as though they 
could see through men, or ships, or 
anything else at a glance, and I felt 
that even my wife would be satis- 
fied with my selection. This was 
the individual I was about to bring 
to bear upon honest Jack, and I 
must say I never saw two men be- 
tween whom there was a greater 
contrast. Well, the day arrived, 
and Mr. Sharpus arrived, and the 
old seaman was at his post, and I 
felt like a criminal. Mr. Sharpus 
poked and pried into every corner 
and cranny; and, as if his eye was 
not sufficiently penetrating, he 
brought a gimlet to assist it. He 
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made such a searching examination 
that I weary and impatient, 
and told him that he need proceed 
no farther. All was pronounced 
sound and strong, and the ship- 
wright whispered to me aside that 
she was worth twice the money I 
was to pay. I did not think it 
worth while to mention this to the 
old seaman, but I told him in an off- 
hand manner that the vessel would 
suit well enough; and I felt so con- 
tented with my bargain, and so 
elated with the prospect of being a 
real yachtsman, that I paid his wife 
several pretty compliments, and told 
his daughter that her eyes were like 
my Arethusa’s. 

‘And now,’ said Mr. Sharpus, 
smiling, as I slipped the guinea 
into his hand, ‘ you have nothing to 
do but the decoration.’ 

This was not such a light matter 
as might be supposed. It appeared 
to me that considerable alterations 
would be necessary to make the 
vessel even habitable. As she drew 
but little water, which was advan- 
tageous for river purposes, her 
cabins were so low that your posi- 
tion, when standing inside her, re- 
sembled that of Atlas with the 
world on his shoulders, and re- 
minded me of what I had heard 
about the ‘middle passage,’ if not 
of the cage of Cardinal Balue. The 
only way in which any improvement 
could be made in this respect was, 
to open the deck over the saloon, 
and place upon it what is usually 
known as a‘ house’ or ‘ booby hatch.’ 
This I accordingly ordered to be 
done, and the cabin to be raised to 
the height of five feet six, adding, 
that my object was, that I should 
be able to stand without touching 
the ceiling; but the carpenter, who 
happened to be a still shorter man 
than myself, only attended to the 
latter part of my directions, and, 
finding that he could stand upright 
in five feet three, only raised the 
ceiling five inches. On the top of 
the instrument of punishment thus 
constructed he placed a skylight, 
which was to have moved upon 
hinges, but as it was easier to make 
it without, he left it loose, so that, 
whenever we wished for air, it had 
to be removed and set upon the 


deck, where it soon got adrift and 
was broken to pieces. I had many 
other alterations made: a stationary 
table was substituted for the swing, 
several drawers were inserted, and 
the cabins were lined throughout 
with mahogany. 

The next requisite was a boat. 
Without a boat it was impossible to 
get either on board or on shore. I 
accordingly ordered one to be made, 
of dimensions suitable for the deck; 
and, as I wanted a thoroughly good 
article, I employed a first-rate 
builder, and agreed to pay a com- 
mensurately large price. It was to 
be ready in six weeks, at the expira- 
tion of which time we intended to 
make our firstexpedition. Meanwhile 
we were to employ ashore-boat. 

After these arrangements I pro- 
ceeded to select a crew, which was 
to consist of two men and a boy. 
One would have supposed that, in 
so small a vessel, the men would 
all make themselves generally 
useful in whatever duties were 
to. be performed; but I found it 
far otherwise. Even here great 
distinctions were to be observed in 
rank and precedence. The captain 
was to walk up and down the deck, 
with his hands in his pockets, and 
issue orders to the crew, who thus 
consisted of only one man—for 
as for the boy, he was a mere 
drudge for performing dirty work, 
and a safety-valve for the emission 
of bad humour and language. The 
next subject in which I found my- 
self shamefully ignorant was that of 
anchorages. I had supposed that in 
rivers, a vessel might safely anchor 
wherever the water was sufficiently 
deep; but in this I was entirely 
mistaken. The only place, I was 
told, at all desirable to be in near 
London, was Bugby’s, which was 
pleasantly situated between a fleet 
of colliers and a drained marsh. 
This locality was, in addition, almost 
inaccessible; and I soon insisted 
upon the ‘Zephyrina’ being moved 
to Greenwich, where I should have 
more enjoyment of my yacht, and less 
to pay for transmitting articles on 
board. But I soon repented of my 
temerity. On my visiting her the 
day after her arrival, imagine my 
horror at finding an immense hole 
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broken in her quarter, which, had 
it been a little lower, would in- 
evitably have sunk her. It appeared 
that a barge had brought up for the 
night a few yards astern of her—a 
circumstance from which I should 
not have apprehended ro for 
I had always regarded a barge as 
an ungainly but fnoffensive draggle- 
tail, occupying the same position 
among vessels that a cow or a don- 
key holds among animals. My cap- 
tain, however, entertained some mis- 
givings about her, and cautioned 
the bargemen not to come too near; 
but they paid no attention to him, 
and went ashore, and a squall 
coming on in the night, she broke 
from her moorings, and drifted right 
into the ‘ Zephyrina.’ The captain 
consoled me by telling us that he 
had taken her name—‘ The Swan, 
of Rochester,’ and that she was 
liable to pay all damages; but the 
Swan had flown away; no one I 
could find had ever heard of her; 
and, knowing something of ‘the 
law’s delays,’ I came to the conclu- 
sion that the shortest and least ex- 

msive course would be to have 

er repaired at my own charge. 

The time appointed for our expe- 
dition had now nearly arrived, and 
I ordered the yacht to Gravesend. 
Preparations were made at home 
for starting on the first of June; 
but on visiting the vessel the day 
before, I found the breach as large 
as ever, and the new boat not 
arrived. I desired everything to 
be put in order without delay, and, 
calling upon the boat-builder, ex- 
postulated with him upon his negli- 
gence ; to which he replied, that he 
had been very busy, was doing his 
best, and that, if I pleased, I could 
see the progress he had made. He 
then conducted me into a shed, full 
of chips and sticks, where he pointed 
to a piece of wood which he said was 
the keel, fastened to another which 
was to be the sternpost. If this was 
all the progress that he had made 
in six weeks, I gave up all hopes of 
her being finished before the end of 
the season, and determined to start 
with a boat, which, after some hesi- 
tation, he agreed to lend me. This 
was a kind of waterman’s pleasure- 
boat, which had been painted red 
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and yellow, to attract cockney holi- 
day-makers, and was so large and 
cumbersome that it could not be 
taken on board, but had to be towed 
behind us at the end of a rope, look- 
ing just as if we had stolen her from 
one of the slips along the river. 
Altogether, our appearance must 
have been most singular. 

We determined that our first 
voyage should be to Southend ; and 
at length, on the third of June, we 
took the train to Gravesend, which 
was to be our starting-point. On 
our arrival we found, to our dismay, 
that the only sign of repairing con- 
sisted of a man with a hammer and 
chisel, enlarging the hole in the 
stern. We had now, however, 
waited so long that we would not 
be disappointed; and as the car- 
penter informed me that he should 
not finish the work he was then 
upon that day, I ordered him off for 
some lead and canvas to patch us 
up for sea. I offered him an extra 
gratuity to proceed with despatch, 
but it produced no effect upon him, 
except that of causing him to upset 
his pitchpot into our boat, which 
still further retarded our operations. 
At length, at four o'clock, we were 
ready; the breeze was fair, and I 
never felt so proud in my life as 
I did when standing on my own 
deck, I for the first time gave 
orders to ‘weigh anchor.’ One 
might have supposed that I had 
been transformed into A®neas, or 
some such hero of antiquity, and 
was carrying with me the destinies 
of an empire; or that I was at least 
@ rover or a corsair, bent upon some 
desperate enterprise, so great was 
my enthusiasm for maritime adven- 
ture, even upon the sluggish 
waters of Gravesend. 

The wind began to increase as we 
passed Cliffe, whose white chalk 
acclivities shone brightly above the 
tide, and my wife becoming some- 
what alarmed, I overheard the fol- 
lowing dialogue between her and 
the man at the helm: 

‘Is this a fresh breeze?’ 

* Yes, mum.’ 

* Very fresh ? 

‘No, mum.’ 

‘Oh, do let us go through the 
Jenkins’ Swash!’ 
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As this conveyed to my mind a 
somewhat unpleasant idea, I rose, 
with a view of going on deck; but 
I was forced to desist from my 
attempt, and retire in confusion. 
My wife, and also Simkins, the maid, 
have a habit which, although I have 
not censured them for it, I cannot 
but condemn. It is that of standing 
on the top step of the companion ; 
and I beg leave here to remark, 
for the benefit of all fair Nereids, 
that such a ‘position is not one in 
which they appear to the best advan- 
tage, as when standing there they 
present, when viewed from below, 
the ridiculous appearance of an im- 
mense umbrella. 

The wind continued to freshen, 
and to draw more to the eastward, 
and as the tide had turned, owing 
to our delay, we were obliged to 
abandon all hopes of reaching 
Gravesend, or even of passing 
through the Jenkins’ Swash, a chan- 
nel leading to Sheerness. Hole 
Haven, an inlet between Canvey 
Island and the main land of Essex, 
afforded the nearest shelter, and for 
it we accordingly steered. Casting 
anchor, we prepared our repast of 
preserved soup and civet of hare, 
which we found most excellent and 
acceptable, for the air and exercise 
had given us good appetites. The 
question which now arose was, as 
we were ill provided with bedding, 
where we should the night. 
The country camel a was a low 
grassy flat of a remarkably inhos- 
pitable aspect; but we heard that 
on the other side of Canvey Island 
there was a small village called 
Benfleet, where we might meet with 
accommodation. Thither we deter- 
mained to proceed, and having laden 
the ‘crew’ with our kit, commenced 
our journey across Canvey, a dis- 
tance, as it appeared to us, of about 
three miles. The island is partly 
cultivated in grain and partly in 
pasture, and the inhabitants live in 
circular cottages covered with thatch, 
not unlike the wigwams of North 
American Indians. We observed in 
several places quantities of a tall 
plant bearing a long spike of small 
yellow blossoms. ‘This, our at- 
tendant informed us, was agrimony, 
which made excellent tea; and that 


when he sailed in a revenue cruiser 
the men used to collect it and dry it 
for the winter. At length, and not 
before my wife and Arethusa were 
becoming a little tired, we came in 
sight of Benfleet, with its grand old 
church tower rising among the hills 
embosomed in foliage, and appear- 
ing more beautiful to us from its 
betokening the end of our wander- 
ings. But all our difficulties were 
not yet overcome; an envious 
stream, or rather channel, divided 
us from this desired haven. The 
ferryman had retired for the night, 
fastening his boat on the farther 
side, and it appeared as if all our 
labour had been in vain, and that 
we should have to retrace our steps, 
unless we were willing to wade up 
to our waists in water. Just when 
our despair was at its depth, a solu- 
tion of the problem presented itself 
in the shape of acoal-cart. It con- 
tained a bundle of hay and three 
ploughmen, who at first spoke rather 
gruffly to us, and we feared that we 
should lose our prize, but we found 
means of silvering their tones, and 
they made room for us in the unat- 
tractive conveyance. By this means 
we crossed over and proceeded to 
the Anchor Hotel, which we were 
told cn our arrival was quite full ; 
but while we were debating whether 
we should return to the yacht, or 
attempt to reach Southend, pity for 
our unfortunate position touched 
the heart of the landlady, and she 
offered to vacate her own bedroom, 
and by begging another small cham- 
ber, to accommodate us. We thus 
prepared to retire for the night, 
not altogether displeased with the 
adventures of our first day’s yacht- 
ing. The villagers, in a large room 
near the entrance, were whiling 
away the night with pipe and song, 
and had we constituted shrillness 
and power our criterion of excel- 
lence, we should have ranked their 
principal vocalist among first-rate 
performers. The words we could 
not well distinguish, except in the 
burden of one song, which, however, 
spoke well for the rest— 
* And did she seem to like it? 
And did she seem to like it?’ 


finishing up with the very satisfac- 
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tory but somewhat vain conclusion, 
*I really think she did.’ 


Our bedroom was an inner cham- 
ber, or, as the Bible glossary has it, 
‘a chamber in a chamber;’ and as 
a few of the ‘right sort,’ bricklayers 
I believe, were making a night of 
it in the outer chamber, Morpheus 
did not reign supreme until fairy 
hours. At six o'clock next morn- 
ing the hot, bright sun streaming 
in seemed to rebuke sloth, and I 
rose and strolled through a pic- 
turesques avenue up the hill side, 
until I was rewarded by an exten- 
sive view over Canvey and Essex, 
and across the gently-winding 
Thames as far as the hills of Kent. 
In returning I collected some agri- 
mony, and requested the landlady to 
make some tea of it, reconciling her 
to the unorthodox infusion by tell- 
ing her that it was a specific for 
rheumatism. It produced a very 
green beverage with a slight herby 
flavour, which, especially as I had 
proposed the experiment myself, I 
pronounced excellent. My dear wife, 
partly from the same reason, and 
partly because she disliked innova- 
tions, after putting it to her lips, 
gently laid it aside. To drink any 
tea but four-and-sixpenny souchong, 
which she always carried with her, 
appeared to her to be little short of 
profanity. 

After breakfast we visited the 
parish church, a fine old Early 
English building of stone, with a 
very curious porch of carved oak. 
The piscina and seat for penitents 
were in good preservation, remind- 
ing us of the great changes which 
time has effected. After examining 
these, and making some inquiries 
about the village, which we found 
was infected with the ague, we re- 
turned to the yacht with the inten- 
tion of proceeding to Gravesend, 
but the east wind being unfavour- 
able for that destination, we decided 
upon sailing to Erith, where we 
soon arrived, having made five knots 
against a very strong tide, and 
finished our expedition by a white- 
bait dinner at the Erith Pier 
Hotel. 

It was nearly a fortnight before 
we made another excursion, and 


when we did so we arranged to start 
from Tilbury. I had written to 
direct the captain where to meet 
us; but when we arrived, our boat 
was nowhere to be seen. We after- 
wards found that the floating 

did not extend to Rosherville, where 
he was lying. Where is the ‘Ze- 
phyrina?’ Shall we go up to Rosher- 
ville to seek her, or to the Terrace 
at Gravesend? While we are de- 
bating and delaying, a sail appears 
on the farther shore. Can it be the 
‘Zephyrina?’ No; unless she is 
coming over for us to Tilbury. 
Yes, it is. We hail, and are recog- 
nized. The captain is on board in 
his straw hat, and seems more at 
home than at first. The new boat 
has arrived very bright and clean, 
but not at present of much use, as 
the crutches of the oars have been 
lost. The man who went for her, 
as he hada long way to row her 
back, induced a steamer to give him 
a tow, but did not observe that he 
had fastened himself just under the 
waste-pipe of the engine, which soon 
began to discharge a jet of boiling 
water. He narrowly escaped being 
severely scalded, and in the confu- 
sion the crutches became unshipped 
and fell overboard. He brings us 
the unwelcome intelligence that the 
boatbuilder demands five pounds 
for the damage done to his boat by 
the upsetting of the pitchpot. Pha- 
bus reigns to-day in summer splen- 
dour, and the balmy breeze wafts 
us swiftly on our way. Things now 
begin to look more comfortable in 
our cabin; the table is fixed, and 
everything better appointed. At 
five we anchored at Southend, near 
a large Government steamer, in 
calm water and splendid weather. 
On rowing to the pier-head we found 
that we were just in time for the 
tramway train—a line of open car- 
riages like uncovered bathing-boxes, 
drawn by one melancholy horse. 
The tide was low, and as we slowly 
traversed the long distance which 
divided us from the town, we had 
an opportunity of witnessing many 
common objects of the seashore. 
The strand was sprinkled over with 
numerous daughters of the rosy- 
footed Thetis, lately arrived from 
London, and fully determined to 
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make the most of their time; and 
among other gentlemen we observed 
one somewhat in advance of the rest 
standing in a pool of water reading 
the newspaper. We thought South- 
end had more attractions than it 
was generally given credit for. There 
are good hotels, and clean, comfort- 
able lodgings; some picturesque 
wild brushwood stretches along the 
coast, and a clean, wide esplanade. 
It is not, however, devoid of terrors, 
and two persons had been lately 
severely injured; one a gentleman 
who thought himself so thin that he 
could stand between the train and 
the pier railing; the other an old 
lady who ran so fast to take a warm 
bath, that she tripped up on the 
bank and fell on her head. 

We travelled back in the evening 


by rail to town, and had just settled 
ourselves for the journey when my 
wife was much startled and alarmed 
by a scream from a lady beside her. 
Expansive crinolines were then in 
fashion, and the contents of a hand- 
kerchief belonging to a gentleman 
opposite consisted of crabs, which 
he had caught, and was carrying 
back with some pride to his friends 
in London. One of these creatures 
being of an enterprising disposition, 
after having wandered over the lower 
ground, became ambitious, and was 
commencing an ascent, when, be- 
coming confused in his reckonings, 
and fearing a fall, he steadied him- 
self by taking a tight hold with his 
nippers. This natural expedient 
proved to be the mysterious cause 
of the lady’s fright and exclamation. 


(To be continued.) 


FAST AND LOOSE, 
In Torre CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
*QUO0S DEA VULT PERDERE.’ 


, Cigktet + the very devil with 
him—'The Vavasour will!’ said 
rather less languidly than was his 
wont, my brother Mervyn to me, 
one morning some seasons back, as 
we lounged over the Park rails to 
watch the people in the Row. ‘“‘ ‘I'he 
Bey” is hard hit this time, but, if 
he goes down like the rest, she’ll 
find he won’t take punishment as 
quietly as others have done. She’ll 
wake the sleeping tiger in him if 
she tries the old game with Moly- 
neux—c’est moi qui vous le dis!’ 
And the speaker settled his hat— 
Just raised in return to a bow and a 
smile from Valérie Vavasour, the 
‘first favourite’ of that year and 
the preceding one, as, with Wilfrid 
Molynenx at her side, she cantered 
by—and resumed his after-breakfast 
havannah in silence. 
It was a long speech for Mervyn 
to make, and not a complimentary 
one, certes. But he was a man who 


knew what he was saying, and more 
than most of us about the pair in 
question. Indeed, men used to 
affirm The Vavasour had some 
special reason for being civil to my 
languid, imperturbable brother; per- 
haps because his calm indifference 
had foiled even her practised fence 
when, for the first time, and the 
last, she crossed swords with him. 
She had let him alone after that; 
had felt, perhaps, instinctively, that 
she had no chance with him; and 
was very gracious and amiable to 
him on all occasions, notwithstand- 
ing. Which didn’t prevent Mervyn 
from watching how it went with 
others in the game he did not care 
to play himself. And that game 
generally ended in The Vavasour’s 
favour; here and there a drawn 
match, perhaps, where the com- 
batants saluted each other and drew 
off by mutual consent; but, for the 
most part, as was only natural, the 
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subtlest, most fascinating coquette 
that ever tempted a man to his 
undoing, had it all her own way. 
Many a good man, and (which was 
puzzling) many a good match— 
—many a prize-parti had been flung 
away as soon as won, with an 
equally pitiless indifference, that 
maddened some, and froze the life- 
blood of others; but, forewarned as 
each might be, their fate came ever 
cruelly unexpected upon all. Each 
thought himself so sure; each 
trusted, spite of all secondhand ex- 
perience, in the treacherous promise 
of those dark eyes that lured him 
* longing and loving’ to his doom; 
each believed the prize so many had 
failed to win to be within his own 
grasp; and each in turn had seen 
the prize escape him—had felt the 
cold, mocking glance of the changed 
eyes stab him like a poisoned steel, 
and had come out of that unequal 
combat with a wound that would 
always rankle long, and seldom 
wholly heal. And (men marvelled 


much at this) all fared alike—the 
Croesus, Polwheal, no better than 


poor Algy Wentworth, who went 
down in the front the other day 
leading the ‘ Lost Children’ into a 
New Zealand pab, and died with her 
name last upon his pale lips. Little 
recked she—that brilliant Lamia, as 
Mervyn called her sometimes—of 
blasted lives, or wounded vanities, 
or sorer-stricken hearts of men. 
Mervyn himself, watching her 
keenly, never saw her blench—her 
hand or lip tremble—when he gave 
her a certain sealed packet that 
bore her name, found in the breast 
of poor Algy’s fighting-jacket, the 
day he died; though she best knew 
what had driven the quondam pet 
of ‘ Ours’ to fling away so eagerly 
and recklessly a life, that, since the 
day he saw her face last, had grown 
too heavya burden. Perhaps when 
she was alone that night, the sight 
of a once dainty glove (soiled and 
worn now, for the boy’s heart had 
been beating for months beneath it), 
the glove she had let him draw 
warm from her hand when they 
parted one night only a week before 
the end—of the rose (dry and 
withered and scentless now) she 
had given him from her bouquet, 
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that other night at the Opera, when 
her smile had ‘ tangled all his heart,’ 
and she had played for a moment 
with its first, mad, passionate love 
—perhaps then, heartless coquette 
as they thought her, The Vavasour 
felt something of remorse. But none 
could guess it. She would take up 
@ new caprice to-morrow as lightly 
and carelessly as though the one of 
yesterday had never been. There 
were always plenty of candidates 
for her smiles and her favour—dan- 
gerous as both were to the winners 
of them. The siren’s song, you 
know, falis none the less seductively 
on the sea-rover’s ear, because the 
bones of men, once as young and 
strong and loving as he, lie bleach- 
ing on that smiling shore. The 
older sea-dogs of the crew may 
smile at his folly, may warn him 
of the snare they know is laid for. 
him—what does he care? The 
weird, sweet strain grows sweeter 
still—divine forms yonder on the 
golden sands beckon him towards 
them with their white arms—the 
glamour of that fell loveliness is 
upon him—the young blood hot in 
his veins—and we all know what 
happens. And so it was with the 
men who crowded, night after 
night, through the London season 
about The Vavasour, ‘ like bees 
about their queen.’ She must have 
grown weary of the sameness of 
those many victories—have longed 
for a foe more worthy of her steel. 
And she found him, ere long, in 
the person of the man who had just 
passed Mervyn and myself, side by 
side with her in the Row. They had 
met for the first time in Paris the 
previous winter—The Vavasour 
and ‘ The Bey,’ as they called Moly- 
neux, from a command he had once 
held in the Osmanli Horse, at the 
time of the war. (They talk of him 
still—those wild, reckless troopers, 
who would have followed him, 
Giaour as he was, to the gates of 
Jehanum, and who wept like chil- 
dren when he bade them farewell.) 
He was idling through the Paris 
season, wearying fast of the old 
round of dissipations ; and she was 
turning men’s heads, and rous- 
ing women’s wrath in the salons 
where she reigned without a rival, 
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with the same strange, mocking in- 
difference, and yet with the same 
finished, fatal coquetry we had 
marvelled at in London. 

The Vavasour had a_ brother, 
whom, dangerous and ill-broke as 


he was, she managed with the same 
firm, light hand that held her fiery 
Arab, ‘ Musjid,’ in such proud sub- 
jection. Broughton Vavasour was 
pot an engaging creature, even at 
best; men wondered how he ever 
came by his relationship to Valérie. 
Evil-tempered, sulky, morose, a 
hard drinker habitually, though he 
dared not when ‘on duty’ (as he 
called his periodical attendance on 
The Vavasour and her chaperon, 
Lady Farniente—she had been left 
an orphan at fifteen—in Paris or 
the Bads) go beyond the line—a 
confirmed coolly reckless gambler— 
the only being he had ever loved 
or believed in was his sister ; and he 
loved her with much the same 
blind, undoubting, unwavering de- 
votion as his mastiff Hecate loved 
him. A word from her could make 
him do anything. A word against 
her, ever so light an one, uttered in 
his hearing, or traced home to you, 
brought you within a dozen paces 
of the coolest, most pitiless antago- 
nist, the deadliest shot in all the 
Rifle Brigade, as surely as the sun 
rose next morning. The Vavasour 
ruled him wisely and well. A 
man was indispensable with such & 
enon te Ay op as ay Far, 
ere were bills to pay and bag; 
to look after, details of heneliel 
and the roulage to see to; and 
Broughton Vavasour did it all with- 
out an audible murmur. When 
once they were settled in Paris, or 
elsewhere, though always at her 
beck and call, she allowed him, 
under certain wholesome restric- 
tions, to do as he pleased. He had 
a.den of his own now, Rue Tait- 
bout, where his visitors could find 
him, and after dinner took himself 
off, unless he had orders to the con- 
trary, to the card-room at the 
‘Cercle, or some other favourite 
haunt, and was seen of his people 
no more. Among men, perha 
The Bey ’ stood highest in Brough- 
ton Vavasour’s estimation. He had 
always had a sulky sort of respect 


for the former’s pluck and daring; 
and this feeling had grown into 
something stronger, since a certain 
day ‘during a winter’s shooting ex- 
cursion in Bohemia, when a bullet 
from ‘ The Bey’s’ rifle had rolled the 
famished wolf he was fighting so 
desperately dead across him. It 
was touch and go, but Vavasour 
didn’t say much when Molyneux 
came up. He wrung his preserver’s 
hand hard—and never forgot the 
debt. It was years since the two 
had met. They came across each 
other, however, this winter at a petit 
souper given by Mdlle. Cerisette of 
the ‘ Délassements’ as a pendaison de 
lacrémalliére in her magnificent new 
quarters, Rue des Mathurins. Vava- 
sour brightened up considerably over 
his second flask of champagne, and 
grew, for him, even communicative. 
* She wanted to come here again this 
winter, he said, meaning his sister, 
‘or I should have gone down, for 
the rest of the season, to our place. 
The horses were all fit, and stand 
there eating their heads off, now. 
However, they mean to stay on; 80 
of course I stay on too. This isn’t 
bad tipple, this “ Clicquot” of Ceri- 
sette’s—is it? I must have a glass 
or so of the V.O.P., though, after it. 
Walk down the boulevard with me 
to my shop, will you? We've both 
had enough of this!’ 

Molyneux of course had heard 
of The Vavasour before now—had 
sneered sometimes, after his fashion, 
at the stories men told him of her, 
but he had never met her. He 
might have done so, of course, had 
he known she was in Paris and 
deemed it worth while. The salons 
where she reigned would have wel- 
comed him gladly enough; but he 
had grown weary of all that long 
ago, and had preferred another 
world to live in, whose denizens, if 
not so decorously hypocritical, were 
less exacting and more amusing. 
But when Broughton Vavasour told 
him so ruefully that he was in at- 
tendance now on Mademoiselle, 
and that they were settled for the 
remainder of the winter, there came 
on him a sudden wish to see this 
vaunted beauty, and judge for him- 
self how far her supremacy in both 
capitals was justified. They were 
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going, next night, Vavasour told 
him when they parted, to the Met- 
ternich’s ball; a glance would tell 
him if she deserved her reputation, 
and if she did—why, after all, a 
woman of Valérie’s stamp would be 
well worth the trouble of going out 
of his way to meet. So he thought 
he would go; deciding lightly, as 
men do, upon a matter, seemingly 
of no moment, but which was to 
influence, in a way he little dreamed 
of then, all his life to come. 
* ~ * * ~ 
The salle de danse at the Embassy 
was crowded, as usual, with the best 
people in the capital when ‘The 
Bey’ entered it. He had come,‘as 
he had determined, to look at The 
Vavasour in ‘ review order,’ and the 
rather because he had met her al- 
ready that afternoon in the Bois. 
Her carriage came to a standstill 
with the rest, while the imperial 
cortége came slowly up the middle 
of the drive, and he had had ample 
opportunity to judge for himself 
how far all the stories of her suc- 
cesses were justified, while her face 
was turned towards his as her bro- 
ther presented him, and they ex- 
changed a dozen sentences during 
the halt. That judgment was in 
her favour it seemed. He had, in- 
deed, seen few faces like hers—few 
eyes that had held his gaze as hers 
had done. Her eyes were The 
Vavasour’s strong point. Flashing 
scorn or hate, softening to love and 
passion, luring or proudly pleading, 
mocking or defying, they would 
haunt you long. ‘The face, too, 
with its delicate, clear-cut features, 
its unmistakeably ‘ thoroughbred’ 
look, was one not easy to forget 
either—a face that would strike you 
in a crowd of fair women, subtly, 
strangely fascinating—but a ‘dan- 
gerous’ face withal. At least, so 
thought ‘The Bey,’ as his critically 
approving eye took in ata glance 
face, and figure, and mise, and 
acknowledged all perfect. ‘ It will 
be something to do, at all events, to 
watch her play, he thought, as he 
cantered back. ‘ She deserves all they 
say of her, so far. What wonderfal 
eyes! No wonder these French wo- 
men hate her. She has the yeux 
veloutés of a Spanish Dolores, with 


the complexion of a Saxon Edith; 
and all the paint and pearl-powder 
in the universe can’t give them that! 
I don’t wonder Fiirstenstein is mad 
about her, as they say. Perhaps 
she means to claim the stakes this 
time. ‘“ Madame la Princesse” is a 
title worth the winning, even for her, 
not to mention the pleasure of de- 
feating a whole field of jealous ones. 
We shall see.’ 

Carl von Hohenlinden-Fiirsten- 
stein—a fair-haired Austrian prince- 
ling, with two equally strong ruling 
passions, the one for the gros jeu, 
and the other for a jolie taille~ 
was The Vavasour’s last conquest 
then. He had been struck with 
her at once. Accustomed, for the 
most part, to meet with nothing 
more than a mere formal resistance 
in his numerous aflaires de cceur, he 
had haps expected, when his 
bold blue eyes had told Valérie he 
admired her, to find resistance, in 
her case, more piquant and better 
managed—et voila tout. Hereckoned 
without his host. The spell of the 
enchantress was upon him, and, 
struggle as he might, he went down 
before her like the rest—for the first 
time in his life seriously hurt, too. 
Would she play fast and loose with 
him as she had done with everyone? 
Would a prize like this satisfy her? 
Would she, as Molyneux said, ‘claim 
the stakes this time?’ These were 
questions the lookers-on asked each 
other—questions answered in whis- 
pers and inuendo behind Watteau 
fans in every ball-room—discussed 
more freely in the sacred privacy of 
her rivals’ boudoirs. The boldest 
prophet had little grounds for his 
prophecy. The Vavasour was 00 
ordinary coquette, whose moves an 
old hand could predict with almost 
certainty. Men seemed fascinated 
by her, in some strange, subtle 
fashion they could not explain to 
you; and, while she exercised it 
most unsparingly, she ever seemed 
most unconscious of her power over 
them. It was the perfection of the 
art. To steal a heart so skilfully 
that the loser knows not how he lost 
it—to promise all, and commit your- 
self to nothing—to fling back 2 
man’s love, at the last, as a worth- 
less prize you never meant to wil— 
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is not this brave sport, mesdames ? 
The Vavasour seemed to think 
so; and, once in the toils of such a 
wilful Circe, it was hard for the 
wisest to foretell how, malgré all his 
advantages of prestige and position, 
it would fare with Prince Carl. 

But ‘ The Bey’s’ eyes are wander- 
ing through the Metternich’s glit- 
tering salle de danse in quest of the 
woman whom he has come to look 
upon. Sweeping round the crowded 
circle, to the passionate wail of the 
‘Amaranthe’ valse, with Fiirsten- 
stein’s arm about her, and his blonde, 
drooping moustache almost touch- 
ing = cheek, as he whispers low 
words in her ear—words which, to 
judge by the proud smile upon The 
Vavasour’s face, she is listening to, 
not displeased—he sees her at last, 
Gracefully as an Almé she sweeps 
by him, piloted swiftly and smoothly 
through the crush by her practised 

er, but not so swiftly that 
olyneux fails to notice, gratefully, 
the simple rfection of ‘the 
favourite’s’ review-order. Perfect it 
was indeed. From the softly-glim- 
mering wreath of silver shells, half 
hidden in the cunningly woven 
tresses of dark hair, to the tip of the 
dainty chaussure de bal, there was 
no fault he could find. The Vice- 
Queen of Parisian society herself lost 
by a comparison, he thought, when 
the fascinating Princess welcomed 
him with all her old winning cor- 
diality, and rebuked him for his 
tardy appearance, for ‘ The Bey’ had 
always been a favourite of hers, 
and once a welcome habitué of the 
embassy salons. 

‘Elle est ravissante,’ she said, 
following Molyneux’s glance, as, 
half unconsciously, it rested on The 
Vavasour and her partner ; ‘elle est 
Tavissante, n’est-ce pas, cette Miss 
Vavasour? Vous la connaissez?” 

‘Depuis ce matin seulement. On 
m’a présentéau Bois. Comme vous 
dites, princesse, elle est ravissante! 
Elle a méme ensorcelé Fiirstenstein, 
& 66 qu’il parait!’ 

‘Ce pauvre Fiirstenstein! Encore 
une belle ion !’ 

‘Cette fois le jeu vaut bien la 
chandelle, cependant! Vous récon- 
duirai-je? Voila M. le Prince qui 
Vous cherche !’ 


After a few words with which 
amiable diplomate, ‘ The Bey’ wan- 
dered into the cool, softly-lighted 
winter-garden, and fell into a 
lounging-chair and a reverie simul- 
taneously. The rustle of a woman’s 
draperies, and Prince Carl’s voice, 
sunk to a passionate undertone now, 
roused him some few moments later. 
They were so close to him before 
he was aware of their presence, or 
they of his, that their last words 
reached his ear. 

‘Mais pourquoi!’ Fiirstenstein 
was pleading; ‘ pourquoi ne voulez- 
vous me comprendre? Je croyais, 
cependant, avoir acquis le droit de 
vous le dire.’ 

‘Le droit? she interrupted, 
haughtily; ‘le mot n’est pas juste, 
Prince! Je ne reconnais & personne 
—pas méme 4 vous—le droit de me 
dire ce que je ne veux pas entendre! 
Ah! Colonel Molyneux ? 

And, as ‘The Bey’ came forward, 
she stood before him, smiling that 
witching smile of hers, and holding 
out her hand to him. Fiirstenstein 
frowned, and bit his lip under his 
heavy moustache at this unlooked- 
for and unwelcome interruption. 
The game had not gone quite so 
smoothly for him as he had expected 
that night; and now The Vavasour 
had skilfully seized on the oppor- 
tunity of stopping play for the pre- 
sent when it stood in her favour. 
Unused to feel the curb, the Austrian 
grew restive and sulky, glowered 
angrily at Molyneux out of his large 
blue eyes, and nodded impatiently 
in return to his tranquil ‘ Bon soir, 
Fiirstenstein.’ 

Prinz Carl was well aware of the 
favour women were wont to accord 
‘The Bey, and, though he never 
even dreamed of a probable or pos- 
sible rivalry between them Aere, yet 
it pleased him none the better that 
the woman he delighted to honour 
should have a glance or a word to 
spare for any but himself. The 
Vavasour, it is true, had taught 
him that she, at least, would never 
yield a caprice of her own to one of 
his—that he might supplicate, but 
would never command—and, utterly 
regardless, and apparently as utterly 
unconscious of his jealous wrath, 
had smiled ever on whom she chose 
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to smile. And he had borne it, as 
she knew he would. She had driven 
him half mad, sometimes, by pass- 
ing favours awarded to some one of 
her entourage who had singled him- 
self out for a moment from the rest ; 
she had tortured him, with a sort 
of tranquil pleasure in the operation, 
which had made his punishment 
very hard to bear. And Prinz Carl 
had borne it—for the glamour was 
on him too; and,as he had never 
loved before, he loved this woman 
now. He had been pleading hard 
that night for some word that should 
tell him he was not, at the last, to 
be sent away, as others before him 
had been, longing but despairing, 
out of their Circe’s presence, when 
she had grown weary of her slaves 
—some word which should satisfy 
his jealous, exacting nature, that 
the prize he wanted might be won. 

And she had been rather more 
cruel to him than usual. Sheer 
caprice—nothing more. She knew 
what a hold she had on the man— 
what was the rank and the place he 
would give her—what would be her 
own triumph and her rivals’ dis- 
comfiture. A word from her, and 
she might have been Carl von Ho- 
henlinden - Fiirstenstein’s affianced 
wife. She didn’t dislike him, either ; 
but she was growing just a little 
weary of her new conquest, and had 
no mind to abdicate her authority 
yet awhile. So she had made mock 
of him, and refused to speak the 
word he had begged so hard for. 

Molyneux’s appueues on the 
scene of course broke off the téte- 
a-téte, which was growing rather 
troublesome, The Vavasour thought, 
and she greeted ‘The Bey’ with a 
smile in which there was quite as 
much of relief as of satisfaction at 
the rencontre. 

The half-dozen sentences, of 
course, had been spoken between 
them ere Molyneux came forward 
and greeted the Prinz. 

The latter felt he was, in some 
way, being neglected, and felt, too, 
irritated as he was against his suze- 
raine, half inclined to turn on his 
heel in marked displeasure. 

A moment's reflection — The 
Vavasour had taught the autocrat, 
among other matters, the value of 
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these little moments of reflection, 
under circumstances like the pre- 
sent, in preserving peace between 
them—a moment’s reflection told 
him he had better not; and, chafing 
horribly inwardly, Fiirstenstein stood 
there waiting till it should please 
The Vavasour to return to the 
salle de danse. 

The prelude of the ‘ Accelera- 
tionen’—a pet valse with him, and 
for which his name stood on The 
Vavasour’s card—came presently 
floating through the half-drawn 
outer portiéres of the serre, and fell 
on the Prinz’s ear. 

He was vaguely conscious that 
his sulkiness had been sufficiently 
marked by the others as to make 
his part in the trio rather an absurd 
one; though, in fact, neither The 
Vavasour nor ‘The Bey’ had no- 
ticed his presence during their five 
minutes’ téte-a-téte. Twisting the 
long golden moustache he wore 
rather savagely between his slender, 
daintily-gloved fingers, Fiirstenstein 
came towards the pair. They had 
moved, insensibly, from the place 
where The Vavasour had first 
halted on seeing Molyneux, and 
were standing together, now, bend- 
ing over some curious tropic flower 
which had caught Valérie’s eye. 

She looked up, with a half-im- 

tient, half-wearied look, as she 

eard the Prinz’s voice. He was 
reminding her that their valse had 
begun ; and, as he spoke, he offered 
her his arm, as though nothing 
doubting he should lead her away. 

But there was, perhaps unknown 
to himself, something of an in- 
perious undertone in his voice which 
jarred on The Vavasour’s ear ul- 
ow ene as he addressed her. He 

ad not quite succeeded in maste 
his ill temper; and it manif 
itself in the turn of the sentence he 
put his request in. He spokeas one 
who had a right not to expect to be 


refused. 
If the world’s report was true of 
them, such a right he did, or should 


have, ; but it by no means 
suited either his suzeraine’s temper 
or her mode of dealing with her sub- 
jects that he should exercise it, or 
that she should admit it. ' 
So she lifted her head languidly 
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once more from her careless exami- 
nation of that odorous, deep-hued 
exotic—and refused. 

The Prinz turned pale and bit 


his lip. 

He doubted whether he had heard 
aright. 

‘ The Bey’ smiled under his mous- 
tache as he stood on the Vavasour’s 
other hand, and watched the pair. 
The little scene amused him. 

The slow, Teuton blood came 
back with an angry rush, at last, to 
Fiirstenstein’s face. He had never 
been treated like this before, even 
by her. 

The Vavasour sank down into a 
low, cushioned seat, under the fea- 
thery branches of the palm-trees, 
when sbe had spoken her refusal, 
as though to show she had no in- 
tention of returning yet awhile to 
the ball-room. 

The Prinz, in his rage and fury, 
had still self-command enough to 
check the words that were on his 
lips—he was, as I have said, little 
accustomed to this style of treat- 
ment—and operate a conventional 
retreat. 

‘Pardon, mademoiselle,’ he said. 
‘Alors, vous me permettrez de me 
retirer.’ 

And, with a bow, he turned on 
his heel, and took his way back to 
the ball-room. 

The Vavasour never interrupted 
the dialogue she and ‘The Bey’ were 
carrying on, and the latter began to 
wonder whether the stories people 
told of his companion and Fiirsten- 
+» were founded on fact after 


‘She must think her game safe 


" indeed,’ he thought to himself, as he 


stood beside her with his proud head 
bent down to listen to her light, 
laughing words. ‘She must think 
her game safe, indeed, if she feels 
she can afford to treat him like that. 
It's a bad look-out for him if he’s 
far gone with her. Or is she only 
playing fast and loose with him, like 
the others? It must be for the sake 
of the game if she is, for no man 
would take this sort of thing from 
her often, and she isn’t likely to find 
& better parti than Fiirstenstein in 
a hurry. And yet where could a 
man find her peer? The game's 
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well worth the winning; but he 
must be a beau joueur, indeed, who 
shall pull it off!’ And then ‘The 
Bey’ had to take his share in the 
cross play of badinage and brilliant 
trifling it pleased Valérie to engage 


in. 

Presently her tone changed. 

Some reference she had madé’to a 
story people told of Molyneux, and 
which had found its way from the 
‘ valley of sweet waters ’—its scene 
—to the cercles and salons of the 
western capital—a story of bright 
eyes and a gallant rescue, and, ere 
the end, of a lost love and a lost life, 
and a patient, pitiless vengeance, 
had altered, as it seemed, the current 
of her thoughts. 

The dark eyes looked up to him 
with a deeper light in them than 
he had seen there before; the soft, 
silvery voice grew deeper too. 

‘There is something I have not 
forgotten, indeed, but omitted to 
say to you before this, Colonel 
Molyneux.’ The Vavasour said 
then, ‘Something Broughton told 
me long ago, before I knew you. 
He and I are alone together now, 
you know, and—you saved his life.’ 

‘That you recal it cancels the 
debt,’ he said, smiling, ‘if debt 
there be. It was never very much. 
Broughton’s couteau-de-chasse was 
more trustworthy than that rifle of 
his which missed fire. There was 
very little necessity for any interfe- 
rence on my part, I assure you.’ 

‘ All that is de rigueur, of course,’ 
she said. ‘ Broughton, who speaks 
so little, spoke differently when he 
told me, long after, of what he owed 
you. Atall events, if you choose, 
you have a claim on my gratitude, 
as well as on his.’ 

Dangerous the glance that rested’ 
on him as he leant over her seai— 
dangerous the words she spoke, and 
the smile that sent them home to 
him. 

Breathing that languid air, heavy 
with strange, subtle-working odours, 
alone with a woman whose looks 
and words, as some averred, and 
aver still, 


* Could quicken all the life-pulse of a man, 
Like a draught of fiery wine,’ 


‘The Bey, case-hardened as he 
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was, felt his own life-pulse stir un- 
wontedly. 

‘If I choose,’ he said slowly, as 
their eyes met. ‘ You understand 
temptation, Miss Vavasour. You 
tempt me to try my claim now, and 
—ask you for the valse you refused 
Prinz Carl.’ 

As he spoke, the sonorous clang 
of the brass, as the horns took up 
the rhythm of the ‘ Accelerationen,’ 
reached them from the salle de 
danse. 

The warm blood showed itself for 
a single second on Valérie’s cheek. 
But ‘The Bey’s’ boldness met with 
no reproof. 

‘Light guerdon!’ she laughed. 
‘ And why this valse, monsieur ?’ 

‘Because it would not be light 
guerdon.’ 

‘No? As you will, then.’ 

The touch of her gloved hand, as 
it rested on his arm, and he led her 
away, after those words of assent, 
sent a long-forgotten thrill through 
Molyneux’s frame. The subtle fas- 


cination this enchantress distilled 
was doing its work already, even on 


one so well tried in the furnace as 
he was. He was too old a hand at 
the game to betray himself by word 
or look then; it was only later that 
Valérie knew that she had won it in 
her first hand. 

Louder and louder grew the clang 
of the horns as the two reached the 
outer portiéres which hung between 
the winter garden and the ball- 
room. 

The valse circle had widened ; and 
round it the whirl of dancers never 
stopped nor stayed. 

A brilliant cohue. Uniforms 
glittered, diamonds flashed and 
sparkled under the soft gleam of 
the many lamps. Above the sound 
of voices and the noise of many feet 
floated the stirring music of the 
orchestra. 

As Wilfred Molyneux and The 
Vavasour passed through the por- 
tiéres, a man standing near started, 
and, with a half-choked Hoch- 
Deutsch expletive, moved one step 
towards them. 

Neither saw him. Making way 
through the crowd about the circle, 
Molyneux and his partner passed on. 
The next moment ‘The Bey’s’ arm 
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was close about the daintiest waist 
it had ever encircled; and, with 
the thrilling clasp of her hand on 
his, he was piloting The Vavasour 
through the crush. 

And Carl von Hohenlinden-Fiir- 
stenstein—his temper by no means 
soothed by the fierce, quick draughts 
of champagne he had swallowed 
since we saw him last—who had 
watched the pair from the moment 
they enter the room, turned 
sharply away from the sight, in a 
white heat with jealousy and rage. 

‘The Bey’ and his partner had 
got fairly into their swing by this 
time. They had started with that 
swift, graceful Viennese step—surely 
the most perfect valse-step ever 
invented—Valérie affected, and in 
which Molyneux had graduated 
during pleasant sojourns at the Aus- 
trian capital long ago. Smoothly 
and swiftly through the swaying 
crowd, without hindrance or pause, 
his strong right arm round her, ina 
firm, steady grasp, her face bent 
down a little, as her head drooped 
towards his shoulder; her lips mov- 
ing in low reply to the words he 
spoke in her ear—the most perfect 
pair in all that brilliant salon swung 
round, till, reined in, suddenly, like 
a hot steed checked in full career, 
the measure ended with a crash, 
and the ‘ Accelerationen’ valse was 
over. Through all his life to come 
‘The Bey’ never forgot that valse— 

he ten minutes that seemed like one, 
when, for the first time, he held the 
direst, subtlest enchantress he had 
ever met, in his arms, and felt her 
breath glow warm upon his cheek, 
and the magic pressure of her hand 
on his ;—never, in all his life to come, 
the strange thrill which, almost from 
the first, the sight of her had sent 
swiftly through him, the glamour 
that fell on him who had thought 
his armour of proof so sure and 60 
impenetrable, while she spoke, while 
her hair touched his, while he held 
her closer and closer, in that intoxi- 
cating whirl. 

If she had meant that he, too, 
should wear her fetters—if she had 
meant to bring him, like the rest, to 
her feet, this man whom a 
woman before to-night had risked 
much and lost more to tame to her 
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will, and in vain, The Vavasour had 
gone far to effect her purpose 


already. 

She had roused what Mervyn had 
called ‘the sleeping tiger’ in ‘the 
Bey,’ the fierce, keen ions of a 
man who had learned to hold them 
well in hgnd, indeed—to hide under 
the cynic’s mask before the world’s 
eye the signs and the sight of them, 
but who had never learned to count 
cost, and who recked little whither 
or to what they drove him, so he 
came at last by his end. 

Any other woman living, perhaps, 
would have failed to do what The 
Vavasour had, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, done to-night. 

But hers was just the loveliness 
to attract, hers just the fascination 
to enslave, a man like Molyneux. 
Not that he would ever, to quote 
Mervyn once more, ‘take punish- 
ment quietly ;’ but that, once under 
the spell, the enchantress was mis- 
tress of his fate ; that, to win her, he 
would have pawned his soul, or 
flung down his life, or forfeited his 
honour. 

I do not mean, you know, that 
this was the work of that night at 
the Metternich’s ball. The cup she 
held to his lips he only tasted then. 
But later a thirst for deeper draughts 
from that Circean goblet came upon 
- and she let him drink his 

] 


Of all men she had met, Wilfrid 
Molyneux was the only one, per- 
haps, whose subjection The Vavasour 
had really felt to be a task worthy 
of her powers. 

Tn him, as I have said, she found 
& foeman worthy of even her prac- 
tised steel. For you must not think 
she, practised coquette as she was, 
penetrated the mask which ‘The 
Bey’ wore so easily and so well— 
the mask that hid for many a day 
the riot of passion, and longing, and 
desperate wild love for her which 
she had woke to life within him— 
that she penetrated this mask at 
once. 

They crossed swords often and 
often, and she could never flatter 
herself, for a long tinie, that she had 
ever got fairly inside his guard, still 
less that her peat had ever pene- 
trated his mail. 


What wounds he got he knew 
well how to hide. And she, foiled 
for once, only grew keener in her 
determination to conquer. 

She drove Prinz Carl nearly wild 
—as wild, that is, as the fair-haired 
Teuton could be made—with this 
new caprice of hers for ‘ The Bey.’ 

Fiirstenstein had watched the pair 
that night at the Embassy with an 
evil, jealous eye. But he was too 
sulkily stubborn to do aught to 
make his peace with his mistress, 
and twice more, ere she left the 
salle de danse with weary Lady Far, 
he had seen her fling over a valseur 
in Molyneux’s favour. 

Still he kept sullenly aloof, till 
he saw she was going. He had 
never been so hard-hit in his 
life before, remember, and he pock- 
eted his dignity and his princedom 
for once, then, and moved towards 
her to escort her to her carriage. 
She never seemed to notice him till 
her hand lay once more on ‘ The 
Bey’s’ arm. Then she smiled her 
goqd-night to him, and left him, 
fairly transfixed at the audacity 
which could presume to treat him 
—Carl V., Prinz von und zu Hohen- 
linden-Fiirstenstein, a reigning sove- 
reigua—in this fashion. 

He drove away presently to the 
Cercle, and bet savagely over the 
écarté-table, drinking the cham- 
pagne he affected hard and thirstily, 
and went to bed that night with a 
resolve to bear what he had borne 
from that coquine d’Anglaise—as 
he ungallantly apostrophized Valé- 
rie—no longer, a resolve which, 
of course, he broke the next day, 
and the next, over and over again. 

He was in the toils, you see, and 
could not help himself. 

He watched the progress of the 
little game Valérie was playing with 
‘The Bey’; he saw himself losing 
ground slowly but surely; knew 
that his rival (he had, unwittingly, 
got to think of Molyneux as his 
rival by this time) was accorded 
favours he would have begged in 
vain for; heard whispers that made 
him mutter savage, guttural oaths 
to himself as he gnawed his tawny 
moustaches and bore it all. 

The Vavasour expected so much 
from him ; and, true to her woman’s 
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ches never spared him in the 
8 

She had broken down ‘ The Bey’s’ 

guard a little once or twice of late, 

and till she had fairly vanquished 
him in the duel they were fighting, 
cared little for aught else. 

Murmurs, deep, if not loud, were 
heard among the men who com- 
posed The Vavasour’s entourage, at 
this new caprice of their wilful 
sovereign. 

Fiirstenstein bimself, when the 
wine was in him, and high play had 
flustered him a little, used words in 
the tabagie of the cercle which it was 
as well didn’t come to the ears of 
those concerned. But it was not 
till one night, at the Opera, that he 
fairly broke out. 

He had been sitting in the omni- 
bus-box with Artus de Vriére, Bel- 
hus, Caderousse, and others its fre- 
quenters, sullen and silent, for an 
hour or more, his glasses levelled at 
a loge opposite, where The Vavasour 
and her chaperon were ensconced. 
Presently the door of the box oppo- 
site opened, and the man whose 


arrival the Prinz was watching en- 


Fiirstenstein turned pale. His 
hand shook as he tried to steady his 
glass, his lips worked, but he said 
nothing. 

‘Le voila qui arrive!’ said Artus 
de Vriére, who had been watching 
The Vavasour’s box too. 

‘Qui donc?’ asked De Belhus. 

* Le Bashi-Bazouk—ce Molyneux, 
qui nous a volé la Vavasour. Hein, 
Prince? 

* Le bienheureux!’ said De Bel- 
a mee ‘ A-t-il de la chance 
—lui?’ 

‘C’est ce que je veux voir!’ mut- 
tered Fiirstenstein, turning his glass 
towards the stage. 

But he never lost sight of ‘The 
Bey,’ who sata little behind Valérie, 
in a low-toned conversation, in the 
loge opposite. 

Presently the act-drop fell. The 
Vavasour’s box-door opened again, 
and Molyneux had, for a moment, 
to resign his seat to the new comer. 

Fiirstenstein saw him rise, and 
the door close behind him. 

Then he too rose, and touched De 
Vriére on the shoulder, 
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‘Venez, he said, ‘j'ai besoin de 
vous. Vous aussi, De hus. 

The two men looked at him, He 
was very pale, and twisted a glove 
injhis fingers with an irritation he 
could neither suppress nor conceal. 

Curiously, half ting what 
he meant, the two men followed him 
into the foyer. 

He meant mischief. He had been 
worked, little by little, into a state 
which would have driven him mad 
had it lasted much longer. 

His passion for Valérie, and his 


jealous hate of Molyneux, his rival, 


had reached their climax at last. 

As the three men, arm-in-arm, 
entered the foyer, Molyneux met 
them. 

He nodded to De Vriére and De 
Belhus, and held out his hand, as 
usual, to Fiirstenstein. 

The latter drew back, with a ges- 
ture there was no mistaking. 

‘Non pas!’ they heard him mut- 
ter, with an oath. ‘Pour vous—je 
n’ai que ceci!’ 

De Vriére caught his arm, just in 
time. 

The twisted, crumpled glove he 
would have flung in the man ’s face 
he hated, fell at ‘The Bey’s’ feet. 

The latter's sang froid stood to 
him here as it had done under worse 
even than this. 

He bent down, and lifted the 
crushed glove quietly from the floor 
where it lay. 

The others looked on. Beyond 
themselves there had been no other 
witness of this little scene. All 
passed quick as thought. 

‘Je vous comprends, M. le 
Prince,’ Molyneux said, in his wonted 
tranquil tones. Loutrage était 
inutile! Come, mn. 

And bowing formally to Fiirsten- 
stein and the others, ‘The Bey’ 
_— his arm through Durham 

/andeleur's, and walked away. 
- = 


‘ Pistols—rendezvous at the Pe- 
louse, in the Bois, at seven ;—it’s all 
arranged, old man,’ Vandeleur said, 
an hour later, as he came back to 
Molyneux’s rooms, after a_ brief 
meeting with Belhus and De Vrieére. 

He was an old comrade of ‘ The 
Bey’s,’ Durham Vandeleur; had 
seen him under fire time and often, 
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and had little fear for him now. 
But just a shade of anxiety crossed 
his handsome face as he added—‘ I 
didn’t like to refuse when they pro- 
og the barkers, Wilfrid: but 

’s a devilish good shot, Fiirsten- 
stein is, you know; and he means 
mischief.’ 

‘So much the worse for him. 
Whatever happens is his own doing. 
I can’t wait any longer, Durham. 
Thanks for all you’ve done for me. 
I shall be back here by six, to dress. 
You won’t come to e de 
Presle’s? Then au revoir!’ 

And ‘ The Bey’ went off to claim 
the valse against which his initials 
stood on The Vavasour’s ball-card. 

She didn’t know, of course, that 
the man whose step went so true 
with hers, who could talk lightly 
and laughingly as he whirled her 
through the press, and who only 
held her hand a thought longer than 
usual in his when he said good- 
night, was going to danger, perhaps 
to death, for her sake. She might 
have thought less of her conquest, 
more of him, if she had known it, 
mayhap. 

At ten minutes past seven, in a 
well-known clairiére in the Bois, at 
either end of a measured distance, 
‘The Bey’ and Prinz Carl stood 
facing each other, waiting for the 
signal to fire, 

‘Messieurs,’ said De Vriére, who 
was to give the word—‘ messieurs, 
étes-vous préts ?’ 

Neither spoke; but the Prinz 
bowed in assent. 

A moment’s pause, during which 
Vandeleur, standing a little on one 
side his principal, cursed the punc- 
tilious Frenchman, in his heart, for 
the delay; and then, in rapid suc- 
cession,— 

‘ Un!—Deux !—Trois!’ 

Then the report of both weapons, 
@s of one—a mist of smoke that 
hung over the two adversaries. 
When it cleared away ‘The Bey’ 
was standing still in his place; but 
Prinz Carl had fallen heavily, and 
De Vriére and the other seconds 
Were bending over him. 


CHAPTER IL 
* LAMIA.’ 

‘I say, Durham, what has “ The 
Bey” been killing Fiirstenstein for?’ 
asked an English attaché, meeting 
Vandeleur that afternoon in the 
drive; ‘the story’s all over the 
place. Tell us all about it.’ 

‘ Fiirstenstein ain’t killed, re- 
sponded the other; ‘ got a bullet 
somewhere about the hip; that’s 
all. Won’t be able to walk for six 
weeks, they say.’ 

‘Well, but what was the row 
about ?” 

‘Don’t know; except that the 
Prinz brought it all on himself. 
Behaved like a lunatic. Served him 
right if Molyneux had done for him. 
Deuced glad he hasn’t, though, all 
the same.’ 

* Must have been about a woman, 
you know,’ yawned Craven. ‘ Fiir- 
stenstein was mad about The Vava- 
sour, and she’s taken up pretty 
strongly with “The Bey,” of late. 
Dare say it was about her.’ 

‘Shouldn’t wonder. But Moly- 
neux said nothing. And he ain’t 
the sort of fellow to ask.’ 

‘Ah! And so Fiirstenstein ain’t 
killed, after all?’ 

‘No; only winged.’ 

‘Bore! Took the odds he was, 
you see. You dine with us to-night, 
remember. By-by!’ 

And Craven drove on. 

* Wonder whether The Vavasour 
was the cause of the row?’ thought 
Vandeleur to himself, twisting his 
big blonde moustache meditatively, 
as he lounged on towards the lake. 
* Hope not, for Wilfrid’s sake. Bad 
business if he’s really hit with her!’ 

The two people in his thoughts 
passed him at that moment. 

Molyneux was riding by the side 
of Valérie’s carriage, so intent on 
what she was saying that he never 
noticed Durham’s nod and wave of 
the hand. 

As Craven had said, the story 
had got all over Paris before noon. 

Firstenstein was a man of too 
great mark in society for society not 
to interest itself in his doings; and 
a hundred different versions and ex- 
planations of the affair had been 
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started and vouched for already. 
The seconds had been discreet, and 
said nothing. No word of the gross 
provocation which the Prinz in his 
mad fit had been guilty of had been 
uttered by any of the witnesses of 
the scene in the foyer of the Opera ; 
and, but for Fiirstenstein’s known 
passion for The Vavasour, a plau- 
sible explanation might have been 
wanting for the duel. 

As it was, there was little diffi- 
culty in divining the real motive of 
one, at least, of the combatants. 
And then the tongues of the scan- 
dalmongers were loosened, and went 
to work with a will, and with a 
vengeance. 

How they pitied The Vavasour’s 
last victim; how, in malignant 
whisper and inuendo, they con- 
demned her; how they coupled her 
name with Molyneux’s; how they, 
with smiles and shrugging of shoul- 
ders, wondered, and were horrified, 
and wickedly incredulous, matters 
not. 

Valérie heard the story in a Le- 
gitimist drawing-room, in the Fau- 
bourg, where she was sitting through 
a duty-visit. 

It was told by a woman who, 
having tried her hand on Prinz 
Carl herself, and failed rather igno- 
miniously, seized avidly on the 
chance of inflicting a little ‘safe’ 
torture on the rival for whose beaux 
yeux Fiirstenstein had deserted her. 

Madame de Lansac, the woman 
in question, of course gave a version 
d’occasion of the matter. 

‘ Hélas! oui, she said, in reply to 
a leading question from her hostess ; 
‘it was, unhappily, only too true; 
ce pauvre M. de Fiirstenstein had 
fallen a victim to his gallant devo- 
tion for’—Madame de Lansac paused 
significantly here —‘for a person 
whose name had been hitherto kept 
religiously a secret, but whom it 
would not perhaps be difficult to 
name. M. de Molyneux had used 
words which M. le Prince had felt 
bound to notice in a marked man- 
ner, and a duel had been the conse- 
quence — a duel in which M. le 
Prince had been severely, mortally, 
perhaps, wounded. C’était affreux.’ 

‘ And who is this nameless person, 
comtesse?’ asked the old duchesse, 


who had long since seceded from 
the céteries and the salons where, 
under the old régime, she had been 
wont to reign, and who conse- 
quently knew little or nothing of 
the fashionable cancans and gossip 
of the new Paris. ‘ Who is this 
nameless belle ?—for it is a woman, 
of course. Has she a name one 
may hear? ‘They tell me preux 
chevaliers now-a-days don’t scruple 
to cut each other’s throats for ces 
dames de l'autre monde. Does your 
belle inconnue belong to ours ? 

Madame de Lansac glanced at 
Valérie before she answered, 

The Vavasour lay back indolently 
in her deep fauteuil, trifling with the 
lace of her parasol, as though the 
conversation had no interest for her 
beyond that which mere courtesy 
exacted from her. Not a trace of 
any emotion, but a languid curi- 
osity, showed itself on her counte- 
nance. For aught the other could 
tell, her pulse never quickened, nor 
was her self-command shaken in the 
least degree. The keen eyes of 
Claire de Lansac—keener than ever 
in her spite and malice—detected 
never a quiver of a nerve in that 
delicate-pale proud face she watched 
so sharply—never a start, or move- 
ment of limb. 

For a moment, this perfect sto- 
icism confounded the torturer. 

Could it be, after all, that there 
was another cause for the duel? 
But no; her jealous instincts told 
her she was right. It was for her 
rival that the man she had marked 
down for herself had risked his life 
—for nothing else. 

Could she have penetrated the 
mask which Valérie had learned to 
wear so perfectly, that she wore it 
most easily to outward seeming 
when it nearly stifled her; could 
she have penetrated that, she might 
have been more confident in the use 
of the poisoned, silvered steel—in 
this case, at least. 

It was the first Valérie had heard 
of the rencontre. The shock was, 
even for her practised nerves, sharp, 
and sudden, and severe. 

A duel, in which one man was 
perhaps mortally wounded—a duel, 
and her name mixed up with it! 
That was her first thought. You 
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see, Molyneux untouched, she didn’t 
waste much reflection on the mishap 
of his adversary. But it was un- 
pleasant, all the same. And then 
there was her natural woman's emo- 
tion at hearing so abruptly of wounds 
and death, knowing that she was 
the cause, too; and, which was 
worse, that other —_ had not 
serupled to say as muc 

But that lie of Claire de Lansac’s, 
about the Prinz’s devotion, fell 
harmless. She never doubted Moly- 
neux. She trusted him enough to 
feel sure that whatever scandal 
might assert as to her share in the 
matter, he had given it, neither by 
word or deed, grounds to say any- 
thing. And so she sat there, wait- 
ing coolly for what Madame de 
Lansac would say next. 

‘To ours, I hear,’ the latter re- 
plied, in answer to the Duchesse’s 
question; ‘but, at present, her 
name is only hinted at. But there 
are circumstances—M. de Fiirsten- 
stein’s known devotion to——’ 

‘Take care, comtesse, laughed 
The Vavasour ; ‘ we know the shrine 
at which the Prinz was wont to 
worship. Don’t criminate yourself!’ 

The other, her weapon turned 
against herself so unexpectedly, shot 
& venomous look at her foe. 

‘Mademoiselle affects to misun- 
derstand. I speak of a person whose 
treatment of M. de Fiirstenstein 
little merits his devotion. Perhaps 
mademoiselle can divine who that 
person is?’ 

‘1? the Vavasour answered, rising 
languidly. ‘I am not quite so au 
courant of M. de Fiirstenstein’s nu- 
merous affaires de ccour as you 
appear to be. But, if what you say 
be the case, you are clearly innocent 
in the matter, comtesse. Every one 
knows that your treatment of M. de 
Fiirstenstein merits all his devotion ! 
Adieu, chére duchesse—au revoir. 
We must leave Madame de Lansac’s 
mystery unravelled, I fear.’ 

And Lady Far, rousing provi- 
dentially from her doze, Valérie and 
her chaperon took their departure. 
As they drove by the Barrier of the 
Star, presently, on their way to the 
Bois, ‘The Bey’ joined them. 

Cool hand as she was, Valéric 
could not prevent his seeing she 


knew what had happened since they 
parted last, when she greeted him. 

Ignorant as yet of all the details, 
she knew that it was for her this 
man had risked his life—she never 
thonght of Fiirstenstein—that it 
might have been they parted last 
night for the last time, and, as she 
gave him her hand now, she mani- 
fested, indefinably, but, to him at 
least, unmistakeably, something of 
her thoughts. 

It was no time or place for expla- 
nations, even if either had wished 
to speak of what had happened; 
and so, while the thoughts of each 
belied the light words their lips 
uttered, these two, bound together 
by a subtle tie, talked of matters all 
the world might hear. 

She knew all, !ater—the horrible 
provocation and its punishment. 

For a moment Valérie shuddered 
as she thought, ‘If he had killed 
him? would the stain of blood be 
upon his hands or hers? Had she 
not driven Fiirstenstein to commit 
an. outrage that might have cost 
him his life? And if Molyneux’s 
bullet had slain him, or if he had 
killed the other, would not the 
crime be hers ?’ 

Her self-condemnation and up- 
braiding did not last long. Afterall, 
was she responsible ?—she, who had 
tolerated the Prinz’s pursuit while 
it pleased her vanity, or amused 
her, as other women had done—was 
she responsible for the effects of his 
ill-temper when she grew tired of 
him? Und so weiter. 

Besides, she was growing so inte- 
rested in the little game she was 
playing with Molyneux, that she 
had scarcely leisure for unpleasant 
reflections. It pleased her well to 
tame, as she thought, this tiger to 
her hand; to hold all the fierce, hot 
passions she had woke to life once 
more in this man in check, as it 
were, with a silken thread; to see 
the proud head, which to no living 
woman had bent so low before, bow 
down to her; to read day by day, 
and as though against his will, the 
signs which told her that, sooner or 
later, he too must be hers. 

She did not hurry matters. The 
status quo suited her present mood. 
Of all men she had known, ‘ The Bey’ 
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was perhaps the only one who had 
taught her pulse to quicken at his 
coming, at his look, or at his words. 
And, to one who had played fast 
and loose with so many, so long and 
so unscrupulously, there was a 
strange, keen pleasure in this. It 
would not last long, she knew; but 
while it did there was no need to 
precipitate a crisis. Perhaps, though 
she would not have confessed it even 
to herself, she rather dreaded that. 
A vague notion that ‘The Bey’ might 
be very difficult to deal with when, 
as of course she would do, she got 
tired of their liaison and wanted to 
break it off—a notion that this man 
would not prove so tractable as the 
rest, that the tiger in him might 
not, after all, be so effectually tamed 
as that she should escape quite 
scathless at the last, haunted her 
at times, spite of her confidence in 
her own power and skill. 

But she went on. Till the Paris 


season ended never a day passed but 
Molyneux’s horses stood chafing and 
restless in the courtyard below, 
while ‘The Bey’ sat in Lady Far’s 


dainty salon talking vétilles deco- 
rously to her and Valérie,—till the 
luncheon libations of Clicquot took 
effect at last, and languid Lady Far 
slept the sleep of the just in her 
especial dormeuse in the screened 
corner. 

And then, I fancy, the conversa- 
tion between the other two grew 
lower-toned and more interesting. 
In the Bois, at the Opera, men grew 
accustomed to yield their place at 
The Vavasour’s side, more or less 
gracefully, to ‘The Bey’ whenever 
he approached. Valérie never trou- 
bled herself for a moment about 
what on-lookers thought or said of 
her. It pleased her to have ‘The 
Bey’ beside her, to listen to a man 
whose voice had a subtle charm for 
her none other had, and she knew 
no law but her own will. 

And he? Ah! it might have 
turned a stronger head than his, 
this preference she showed for him, 
which a bystander might think sheer 
caprice, or only natural towards one 
who had saved Broughton Vava- 
sour’s life, but which he, despite 
many an ill-brooked warning and 
occasional! internal doubt, was be- 
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ginning to ascribe to another mo- 
tive. 

Yes. This viveur, whose expe- 
rience should have stood him in 
such good stead here, found it, like 
most systems of philosophy, fail 
him in his need. Experience? what 
booted that? Never in all his life 
had he met a woman like Valérie. 

He had promised himself that he 
would stand by and, for mere pas- 
time, watch her play. And now, 
he himself was the player, and the 
game was going against him. 

He felt that. Struggle as he 
might, he new she must conquer in 
the end. He put away from him 
the thought that, when the end 
came, he might fare no better than 
the rest. He closed his eyes, wil- 
fully and desperately, against the 
possibility that she was playing fast 
and loose with him; for he knew 
himself too well not to dread the 
consequences, for her as for himself, 
if this were so. But the end had 
not come yet. 

As I told you, Valérie did not 
hurry matters; and ‘The Bey,’ too, 
was on the defensive still. 

He had himself well in hand, yet, 
when they two were together. She 
had not brought him to that point 
when a man sets all his fate upon a 
cast, ‘and wins or loses all.’ 

And when Lady Far and her 
charge went back for the London 
season to Lowndes Street, and 
Broughton Vavasour was released 
from his squiring of dames, and fled 
to more congenial pursuits, ‘The 
Bey’ might have broken the yoke 
from off his neck, and joined that 
expedition against the big game in 
the African deserts, just about to 
sail from Marseilles, and whereof 
Durham Vandeleur had, with un- 
wonted pertinacity, adjured him to 
become the leader. 

Might have done. Ay, as they 
tell you a man may fight against 
and conquer his fate. 

‘The Bey’ did not even struggle 
against what he felt was his—as you 
or I no doubt would have done. 

Break his yoke! He would not, 
even if he could have done it—then. 

Durham Vandeleur wrung his old 
comrade’s hand hard when they 
parted one night at the Paris and 
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Lyons station, and looked wistfully 
after ‘ The Bey’s’ stalwart figure as 
he made his way through the crowd, 
and the train began to move slowly 
away from the platform. 

The insouciant Guardsman was 
troubled with strange and sore mis- 
givings as to how it would go with 
the man he had long loved as a 
brother, taken inextricably now in 
the toils of a Circe ever fatal, ever 
pitiless, against whom he had done 
his honest best and only lost his 
labour; and the big travelling flask 
of curagao punch was half empty 
and three mighty regalias reduced 
to ashes before Van recovered his 


equanimity. 

The task would have been a harder 
one still had he known that he had 
looked his very last on Wilfrid Moly- 
neux’s face that night, had wrung 
his friend’s hand in that honest, 
loving gripe of his for the last time. 

A week later and Lady Far and 
The Vavasour were back in 
Lowndes Street. 

And thus you see how it comes to 
pass that we saw them-—-Mervyn and 
I—pass us that morning in the Row 
— The Bey’ and Valérie together. 

He had followed her over the nar- 
row sea, as he would have followed 
her from Paradise, straightway, 
across the fixed, fathomless great 
gulf that lies between the two eter- 
nities, had she willed it. 

Closer and closer the silken fetters, 
that were stronger than bands of 
iron, were binding him; nearer and 
hearer was coming the end. 

As the pair cantered side by side 
up the Row, that sunny June morn- 
ing, those who knew them won- 
dered, as they saw them pass, 
whether the ‘Favourite’ had found 
her master at last. Reports of 
the marked favour Valérie had 
accorded ‘The Bey’ during their 
sojourn in the other capital had 
reached the London world, of course, 
ere this; and the unwonted dura- 
tion of their liaison gave some 
ground for her rivals’ secret hopes 
and reiterated asseverations that all 
was settled between her and Moly- 
neux. How they hoped and prayed 
that they prophesied rightly! It 
Seemed almost too much to anti- 
¢ipate that the Circe who for so long 


had robbed them or their children 
of men who were their lawful prey, 
would cease, as, once married, they 
promised themsel ves she shoud cease, 
from troubling them any more. 

But they backed up the whisper 
that was going the round about the 
favourite’s conquest, industriously 
and unceasingly, nevertheless. 

If nothing else came of it, and The 
Vavasour disappointed them after 
all, there would be wholesome food 
for scandal, such a scandal, perhaps, 
as, skilfully worked against her, 
might rid them for ever of the 
woman they had conspired to hate. 

So, that The Vavasour had ac- 
cepted, or was to accept, Molyneux, 
came to be looked upon as a cer- 
tainty. Ina mere sketch, like this 
I have tried to do for you in pen 
and ink, details, ami lecteur, must, 
if you care to have them, be worked 
in by yourself. And perhaps, if 
even there were space here to give 
you them, records of the daily pro- 
gress of Molyneux’s enslavement 
would only bore you. It was not 
very marked either. In this age of 
ours, when the Art Of Taking Things 
Coolly is the art, par excellence, 
which it behoves a man to be pro- 
ficient in, men shut their faces with 
a mask—worn more or less easily— 
when the world’s eye might chance, 
otherwise, to read there the signs of 
the passions stirring within, or the 
hidden anguish, ‘ the wound beneath 
the cloak,’ that may rankle, and 
smart, and torture, but must never 
be betrayed. 

Stoicism, such as we men of these 
days must learn and practise, has, I 
think, not been till now. And so 
those who watched ‘The Bey’ and 
Valérie never surprised on the face 
of either a sign which should con- 
firm or weaken their conjectures. 

*The Bey’ was hard-hit, but he 
had not yet gone down like the rest. 
At Circe’s feet he had not yet bowed 
and fell. ‘Till she had him there, 
Valérie never dreamed of sparing 
him. 

When that proud head was hum- 
bled, when she had her foot upon 
his neck, when he was hers and had 
told her so—what then? 

In a waking dream, sometimes, 
when he had just left her, and that 
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low, deep voice of his yet thrilled 
her ear, she saw him, as she would 
have him, conquered and pleading; 
saw his swarthy face blanch, his 
dark eyes gleam in sudden wrath 
and agony, as her own stabbed him 
pitilessly, and her light, mocking 
words cut him like a knife, and in 
her face he read his fate. And then 
—she shuddered, even while the 
thrill of her triumph ran through 
her, as though she felt the grip of 
the wounded tiger she had failed to 
tame. 

At other times she thought, dream- 
ing still, that it might well be that, 
conquering, she might herself be 
conquered at the last; that, when 
she had him at her mercy, her hand 
might falter and loose its weapon ; 
and that in her eyes he might, 
spite of herself, read that which 
should make him take her in those 
strong arms of his, and wring from 
her lips confession that he was victor 
after all. 

So her mood varied. 

It might perhaps, though it is 
hard to say, have fared better with 
‘The Bey’ if that whisper about 
his success with Valérie had not 
come to the latter’s ears. 

She heard it one night when 
Molyneux had just left Lady Far’s 
box. 


They were going—‘ the Vavasour’ 
and her chaperon—next day to 
a little cottage by the river and 
the green Twickenham meadows, 
whither Lady Far was wont to fly 
from her worries, occasionally. The 
Vavasour’s meditations ere she 
slept, after listening to this mis- 
chievous cancan,;I fancy, decided 
Molyneux’s fate. 

It was not too late to give these 
tattlers the lie, and show them she 
was not so easily vanquished as they 
believed. Did he think himself so 
sure? Was the game so certainly 
in his hands that they thought he 
could win it as he chose? Had he 
given cause for what she had heard ? 

She wronged him, thinking such 
thoughts of him as these; and she 
knew it. 

But, with a kind of angry ob- 
stinacy, she steeled her heart 
against him—stopped her ears 
against all inner voices that pleaded 
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for him—fought down the influence 
that the great love she knew he 
bore her, had, spite of herself, ex- 
ercised over her, as an absurd weak- 
ness—shut her eyes to all the con- 
sequences to him and to herself. 

The end she knew must come, 
came at last. The two were to- 
gether, and alone, in the morning- 
room; of the villa, with its long 
French windows opening on to the 
verandah and the smooth lawn of 
Lady Far’s flower-garden beyond. 

He had spoken; and now there 
was a silence, broken for a while, 
only by the faint summer airs which 
rustled the twining creepers, and 
the drowsy hum of winged life 
without. 

He had spoken—standing there 
before her with his arm resting on 
the low mantelpiece ; and, his eyes 
fixed steadily on hers, he was wait- 
ing her answer. 

What words he said, it matters 
not to tell you, at length. 

Eager, passionate words that 


should have touched her, and that 
did touch her, heartless though men 


called her. He had pleaded with 
her, as he had never done with 
living woman; he had made the 
arbitress of his fate, and set it all 
on this one cast. The game was 
hers; and this, the worthiest foe 
she had ever met, vanquished, dis- 
armed, and at her mercy. 

Her triumph was very sweet to 
her. As I said, his words had 
touched her; but her woman’s in- 
stinct was strong within her; she 
could not, for the life of her, forego 
her victory yet. 

She rose, and, with a little silvery 
laugh that jarred on ‘The Bey’s’ 
ears like the harshest discord, made 
him a low, mocking reverence. 

White to the lips, with angry, 
gleaming eyes, he made one stride 
towards her and caught her hand 
in his grasp. 

‘Do you dare!’ he muttered, 
hoarsely—‘ My God! Valérie—do 
you dare trifle with me, after what 
you have done ?’ 

Not the usual style of despairing 
lover, this; but, as Mervyn had 
said, ‘The Bey’ was not good at 
taking punishment quietly. 

She, in heart, was scarcely 
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wroth with him for using her in 
this way; but she could not yield 
to him, yet. 

‘ Let go my hand,’ she said; ‘ you 
hurt me.’ And indeed the slender, 
delicate fingers seemed all bruised 
and crushed, as he released them. 

‘ You had a right to speak what 
you have spoken,’ she went on—‘ a 
right to be answered. I admit both. 
But if my answer does not please 
you, you have no right to say to 
me what you have just said.’ 

‘ Answer me!’ he said again, not 
heeding her; ‘ yes or no.’ 

The consciousness of her power 
made her pitiless, as she had ever 
been to men when the game was 
won. The scornful light shone in 
her dark eyes that so many before 
him had seen there; the scarlet lips 
curled in their mocking smile as 
they spoke, lowly but distinctly, 
‘ The Bey’s’ sentence— 

‘ No.’ 

He ‘fell back from the sight of 
her, this terrible Lamia, who had 
lured him to his destruction, as 
though that single word of hers had 
stricken him with his death-blow. 
He turned from her to hide the 
mortal agony that seized him and 
racked the strong man as with phy- 
sical torture. 

And for a moment there} was 
silence again. She stood still,-wait- 
ing till he should say more. 

He lifted his bowed head, pre- 

sently, from his hands; and then, 
on his white, transformed face, she 
could read what she had done. 
_ ‘And you tell me this,’ he said, 
in @ voice so altered that she al- 
most startled—‘ you tell me this, 
whom for months you have been 
luring, wantonly, into your snare 
like the veriest —’ 

‘Stop!’ she broke in, hurriedly 
and passionately—the contempt in 
his tone had stung her to the quick 
—‘stop! if you wish me to listen 
to you.’ 

‘ You shall do that, at least,’ he 
answered. ‘ You shall hear me out 
before I go. Do you know what 
you have done? You have taught 
me in I know not what devilish 
caprice, to believe a lie—to worship, 
to long for, to live for it. You have 
woke in me hopes—wild, maddening 
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hopes—only to blast them at the 
last—passions, that tear and rend 
and sear, only to make mock at 
them—a love that a man knows but 
once in his life, only to murder it 
with a poisoned word. And all this 
for pastime.’ 

* Well? she said, mockingly still, 
though her lip trembled, and the 

rose her fingers were trifling 
with escaped them, and fell to the 
ground. 

‘ As easy to blight and crush the 
love and the life of a man as to 
crush this, doubtless,’ he went on, 
patting his heel upon the flower at 

is feet; ‘ but did it never strike 
you it might be dangerous some- 
times? that some of us don’t take 
the operation so quietly as others 
you have known? 

The vague, fierce menace in his 
angry eyes was unpleasant even for 
so practised a hand as Valérie to 
meet. The terrible constraint Moly- 
neux was evidently keeping on him- 
self did not reassure her either. 

Instinctively she drew back from 
him. 

* Don’t be afraid!’ he muttered, 
with a low, harsh laugh. ‘I can 
master myself yet, though not for 
long. You have tried me hardly— 
more hardly, perhaps, than you 
would have thought wise if you had 
known me better. But I had better 
leave you. And you and I are not 
likely to see each other’s face again. 

‘My God!’ he burst out sud- 
denly, in his mad anguish, ‘ to leave 
you thus! I, who have hungered 
for you through long days and 
nights—I who love you, Valérie— 
who love you! I cannot!’ 

With a swift, sudden motion, ere 
she had time to move or cry, he 
had caught her in those strong arms 
of his, and, in a desperate embrace, 
crushed her against his breast. She 
felt his burning lips pressed on 
hers in one long, fierce kiss—felt 
him put her from him; and then 
knew that he had left her, and she 
was alone. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
FLUNG AWAY. 


The summer of another year had 
come and gone. 
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Here, in the dense, dank Virginian 
woods, the autumn leaves are glow- 
ing blood-red in the rays of the 
dying sun. 

Many a long league of salt sea 
lies between us and the English 
woodlands at home, where, to-day, 
while they knocked over ‘ rocketers,’ 
or killed right and left, as the birds 
whirred out of the ‘ warm corner,’ 
men who had known ‘ The Bey’ in 
the old time had never a thought 
to waste upon him now—whose 
deadly skill had time and often 
brought grins of silent approval on 
the gnarled and wrinkled visages of 
grey-haired keepers at Longleate or 
Savernake. 

He had dropped out of men’s 
minds as he had dropped out of 
their world. His disappearance 
had been a nine-days’ wonder, and 
then they had forgotten him as we 
all forget and are forgotten. 

He had told Valérie the truth; 
they were, indeed, not likely to look 
upon each other’s face again. 

And, when he had gone from her, 
she knew he was as far beyond re- 
cal as the wild hawk that has burst 
its bondage. They two had met 
and parted for the last time. 

Where he was, not even those 
of us whom he trusted most could 
even guess. It was not till later, 
when Brankston brought back the 

news, that we knew how it had fared 
with the man whose love and whose 
life The Vavasour had flung away. 

Before the roses had withered that 
year, the ‘ Eugénie’—-swiftest and 
most successful of blockade-runners 
—had landed Molyneux at Charles- 
ton. 

There was wild work preparing 
then, for those were the days when 
the ‘blue flag’ waved proudly over 
the victorious Southerners, and Lee 
and Jackson were rolling back the 
tide of invasion, and the Federal 
retreat was like to become a rout; 
and they welcomed a leader like 
‘The Bey’ among them eagerly 
enough. 

They gave him the command he 
asked for—an Irregular Virginian 
Cavalry Corps, nominally attached 
to Gilmore’s division. 

But, after his first exploit, a mid- 
night “dash across the border and 
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the smiting asunder of an advancing 
Federal column, they left him tu 
himself, and ‘The Bey’ cut out his 
own work. 

The foe soon learned to dread the 
very mention of his name, as, in the 
days gone by, Cossack and Russian 
had done. When they thought him 
miles away—when their spies had 
reported him killed, wounded, a 
prisoner —when he had been unheard 
of for days, and they were hoping 
they were rid of him at last, he 
would come swooping down on 
them with his resistless rush—the 
hoarse yell of his i troopers, 
as they charged, the only warning 
of his coming. ‘Swift to smite and 
never to spare,’ he did such service 
in the lost cause he had drawn the 
sword for,as men on both sides talk 
of yet. 

As the Osmanli troopers had fol- 
lowed him straight and unswerving, 
when he led them through the 
withering hail-storm of shot and 
shell, down on the broken foe, his 
stalwart Virginians, striking hard 
and mercilessly for all they loved 
and all they had lost, rode behind 
him now. 

He led them as they had never 
been led before. 

So cool, so calm, when the peril 
was deadliest ; so patient, so untiring 
in pursuit; so carelessly reckless 
when the right moment came, and 
men and horses, straining like 
hounds in the leash might be let slip 
at last; and the stretching gallop of 
his gallant English hunter was 
bringing him down, six lengths a 
head of his squadron, first on the 
reeling Northern line, ‘The Bey’ 
got the work of Paladins out of his 
men by the sheer force of his own 
example. 

They never knew, when they saw 
the ‘ light of battle’ gleam upon his 
face, just before he took them into 
fire, why the most desperate service 
in a cause that was not his, came 
ever most welcome to their leader. 
They were fighting for the land of 
their birth and the women of their 
love; he, as it seemed to them, for a 
soldier’s love of the thing alone. 

None there knew how the haunt- 
ing vision of a woman’s face, scorn- 
ful and blighting in its beauty as he 
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had seen it last, ever before his eyes 
now, was driving him to fling down 
in honour the weary burden of his 
life. None knew how, when the 
fight was ended, and scathless, as 
though he bore a charmed life, he 
rode out of the mélée, he envied, in 
the bitterness of his soul, the dead 
that were at peace, lying on the 
bloody, trampled sod, with white, 
calm faces, in their last sleep, slain 
outright by shot or steel that ever 

him by. It haunted him 
ike a curse—the memory of the 
woman he had loved with the great 
love of his whole life. He saw her 
in her fatal beauty, mocking, piti- 
less, maddening, ever, ever before 
him—his evil angel, that, in bright 
noontide; or cold dead night—in the 
midst of the men he led, or when he 
sat alone by the waning bivouac- 
fires, as the last stars were paling 
— the dawn, stood by him 
still. 

Only in the mad excitement of a 
headlong charge; in desperate 
fighting against heavy odds, when 
he and the Anakim who followed 
him had to hew and slash their way 
out of the bristling square they had 
pierced in their first rush—only 
when, right and left of him men 
went down beneath the sway of his 
sabre and ‘ Red Lancer’s’ trampling 
hoofs—only when the delirium of 
the battle field was on him could 
he forget her. Only then, and so, 
though day by day the ranks grew 
thinnerand weaker, he had ever fresh 
work for his command to do. 

Evil days for the overmatched 

Confederacy came at last—days of 
rebuke and blasphemy. 
_ The Gettysburgh ‘mistake’ let 
in once more the fierce tide of inva- 
sion from the North. TheSouthern 
armies were falling back, fighting 
every inch of ground, to their last 
entrenchments. 

‘The Bey’s’ corps, separated by 
some leagues from its main sup- 
ports, had got hemmed in by two 

ederal columns advancing by pa- 
rallel routes to the front. 

* Between him and safety lay the 
heaviest—outnumbering him ten- 
fold, and comprising two batteries 
of field artillery. The other was 
advancing slowly, but with grim 


pertinacity, and closing in upon his 
flank and rear. He was caught, as 
it were, in a steel trap. Where he 
was now—on a long, level plateau, 
bordered on either side by the dense 
Virginian forest, through the rough 
tracks of which the Federal divisions 
were forcing their way—he had 
halted, as the autumn afternoon 
was closing in, to give men and 
horses breathing-time, ere he led 
them on to one last desperate strug- 
gle to wrench themselves free from 
the toils. 

Desperate it was likely to be, he 
knew ; and well-nigh hopeless. His 
only chance was to cut his way 
through the column in his front in 
one fierce, sudden rush, before the 
other had time to get up. That 
once done, he miyht reach the Con- 
federate outposts with perhaps half 
his regiment. But the odds against 
him were very heavy—heavier than 
even those bold riders, whose ranks 
were sadly thinned now, but whose 
pluck and confidence in their chief 
were strong as ever, had faced be- 
fote. If they failed they knew their 
fate; and this knowledge nerved 
every man to do ordie. Better the 
sudden end by shot or steel than 
the long-drawn agony of death that 
awaited them yonder in the war- 
prisons of the North. While the 
girths were loosened, and, bridle in 
hand, the troopers sat or lay on the 
dry, short turf, waiting the word to 
mount, their leader, a little in ad- 
vance, stood leaning his arm on 
* Red Lancer’s’ shoulder, tranquilly 
finishing the brile-gueule he was 
smoking. Where were his thoughts 
then? Far away across that war- 
scarred land, and the salt sea—far 
away from the End whose shadow 
was even then upon him—far away 
in the land he had left, with the 
woman he had loved. Once more 
her face rose up before him—that 
peerless face his eyes were wont to 
feast upon in bygone days, that 
seemed so long bygone—/er face 
still, but not as he had seen it last, 
now. Out of the dark, deep eyes, 
the scornful mocking look that had 
once stung him to the soul had 
faded quite—‘ meek seemed the full 
lips,’ and the pale features sorrow- 
ful, after a proudly repentant sort, 
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as though she were pleading silently 
with the man whom she had 
wronged so wantonly. 

He saw this in the vision that 
passed before his eyes then, as 
clearly as though he had seen her 
face to face. And a keener pang, 
perhaps, than any she had cost him 
yet, wrung him with a new torture. 

‘Oh, Valérie! his white lips mut- 
tered, ‘my love, my love! Ifyou 
loved me, after all? 

* * * ” 

Suddenly ‘Red Lancer’ snorts 
and pricks his ears. From out the 
dark woods yonder come a sharp, 
quick flash—a sharper report. Then 
another, and another. A moment 
more, and with a ringing cheer of 
defiance, the Virginian out-picket 
comes galloping in on the main 
body, not a saddle emptied. 

The Federal column is upon 
them. 

Almost before the word can be 
given, the ranks of troop and squa- 
dron are formed and closeup. Bran- 
don Raleigh, a boy-soldier, the pet 
of ‘The Bey’s’ command, and the 
leader of the advanced party, 
makes his report in half a dozen 
words to his Chief, and falls back to 
his place at the head of his squadron. 

The fire grows hotter as the long 
dark Federal line debouches from 
the woods which have masked their 
advance on to the plateau. Here 
and there in the stern, silent ranks, 
where, with desperate grip on pistol 
and sabre, the Southerners sit 
motionless on their horses, waiting 
for the word io charge, a trooper 
reels in his saddle and falls heavily 
on his charger’s neck; for the hail 
of rifle-balls is beginning to tell. 
But ‘The Bey,’ in his place in the 
front, is waiting his time a while 
longer, yet. 

It comes at last. With his back 
to the iron shower which hisses by 
him and tears up the turf at his 
horse’s feet, he speaks some dozen 
words to his men in that tranquil, 
clear voice of his, which, for all the 
rattle of the musketry, every one of 
them can hear distinctly. 

Then he wheels round ‘Red Lan- 
cer’ once more. ‘Keep cool, keep 
straight, and keep together!’ he 
says—‘ Now!’ 
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irginian troopers ri ight u 
the Northern line. "3 

They crush and break it at the 
point which ‘The Bey’s’ eye had 
marked as weakest, with the sheer 
impetus of their rush. 

ut all round them closes the steel 
trap—all round that little circle of 
horsemen, who have barely room to 
swing the sabres that must hew 
them their path through the brist- 
ling bayonets to safety and freedom. 
i Thrice ‘The Bey’ has almost cut 
his way out of the mélée. Thrice 
the sheer weight of numbers has 
him back. Right and left ot 
him the saddles are emptied, and, 
dealing their last bitter blow, the 
gallant Southerners go down one by 
one, dying hard, as hunted wolves 
die ; but he is scathless still. Bran- 
don Raleigh, wielding that heavy 
sabre in his woman’s hand with such 
deadly skill, as he fights bridle to 
bridle with his chief, is wondering to 
himself how much longer this can 
last. The relics of the Southern 
corps are half-beaten by sheer fatigue, 
but ‘ The Bey’s’ arm never wearies, 
and, clear above the tumult and the 
din, his men hear that calm stern 
voice they know so well, bidding 
them close up and strike together. 
And, though all is hopeless, they 
obey him. 

Not till ‘Red Lancer, wounded 
to the death, stumbles and falls,— 
not till the eagle’s feather which the 
Southern Leader wears goes down, 
and, with his notched and crimsoned 
sabre broken in his fall, ‘ The Bey’ 
lies at last under the thirsty bayonets 
and brandished musket-butts—not 
till then does the fight end. For 
then barely a score of Virginians are 
left in their saddles. 

~ » * * 

Not dead, quite; but with his life 
going from him fast. 

They had carried him—Brandon 
Raleigh and his own men—when 
the fight was done, with what care 
and gentleness they could, to the 
ruined and deserted farm-house 
where the Federal Commander had 
established his temporary head- 
quarters, in a swoon that was like 
death itself. What a Yankee army 
surgeon could do for him was done 
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then, and ‘The Bey’ recovered 
consciousness once more. But those 
bayonet-thrusts he received 
when he lay under the trampling 
hoofs, disarmed and defenceless, were 
beyond healing, the medico said, 
with a grim shaking of his head, as 
he hurried off to look to the wounded 
among his own people. 

‘The Bey’ lay on a heap of bloody 
straw where they had placed him, 
with Raleigh kneeling beside him; 
speechless for a while, and with 
closed eyes. 

Their guard had left them together, 
touched with a kind of rough pity 
for the boy’s sorrow for his chief. 
The gallant young Virginian had 
worshipped Molyneux as a hero, and 
bent over him now tenderly and 
compassionately as a woman. Fora 
long while nothing broke the silence 
in the dismantled chamber where 
they were but the low, faint breath- 
ing of the dying man. Presently 
his eyes unclosed; and, with what 
strength he had husbanded till then, 
‘The Bey’ spoke at last. First, a 
soldier's question—How it had gone 
with them? ‘The old battle-light 
gleamed in his glazing eyes once 
more as Raleigh answered him. 

‘We rode straight, I think,’ he 
said ; ‘ you will tell them that, Bran- 
don, when you get your exchange.’ 
Then there was another silence. 
And then, with the End so close 
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upon him, ‘ The Bey ’ said words to 
his companion which Brandon Ra- 
leigh never told of when he told his 
story, months later, to Brankston. 
Except these, that were the last that 
human ears heard from Wilfred 
Molyneux’s lips. 

Under the grey fighting-jacket he 
wore lay a breastknot of crimson 
riband—stained, now, here and there, 
with a deeper dye—a breastknot 
that had been a gage from Valérie 
Vavasour in the days past. He held 
it in his hand now. And there came 
a smile on this man’s ashy lips none 
ever saw there before—a smile that 
transfigured the pain-wrung, war- 
worn face, even while the shadow 
= the coming Death lay upon it, as 
ne said: 

‘Tell him to give her this, from 
me; and say, that, before all, beyond 
all, through all, I loved her.’ 

Brankston brought back his mes- 
sage and his story to England, by- 
and-by. 

Save by some few of us ‘The 
Bey,’ lying far away in his nameless 
grave, with the tall Virginian grasses 
waving over him, is forgotten. 

Forgotten, perhaps, even by her. 

The Vavasour’s face tells no tales ; 
and, people say, if he comes out of 
this Continental war an ‘Eligible’ 
still, she means to marry Prinz 
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WAS a woman, and I'd a heart, 
And I raved of love and of constancy, 
And he saw the tears to my eyelids start, 
For he was the world to me! 


He whisper’d low when the spring-time flew, 
Of the tangled paths in which men stray, 
And around me all bis arms he threw, 

His eyes were on fire that day. 


We parted: yes! but I clung to him, 

And I put up my lips to be kissed again ; 

But the laughing eyes of the heav'n grew dim, 
And were swollen black with rain. 


They came to me when my love was gone, 
And said he was poor and toiled for bread ; 
They talk’d of ruin and tears alona, 

And my heart was dull as leng. 


} 


And then they laid their bribe at my feet, 

*Twas the same old tale that isloften told ; 

They play’d on the strings of my heart’s conceit, 
And dazzled my eyes with gold. 


I sold myself to a loveless thing, 

And I walk’d to the altar and there I lied; 

For my heart was away with the primrose spring, 
And I by my busband’s side. 


| And now you ask me what of the lie ? 


I’ve paid full dear for my girlish greed ; 
*T were better, I think, for a woman to die, 
Than to live the life I lead. 


I am alone, but still I can sing, 
And pray for the ruin of winter’s rain, 


| For the scent of the primrose-crown of spring 


Will return to me again. 
Cc. W.S. 
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ONG weeks of weariness and pain, 
4 Long lapses of disordered dream, 
And life is come to me again, 
Delicious to the verge of pain, 
In utter ecstacy supreme. 


Misdoubting all that I behold, 

I wander through the autumn days, 
Strange splendour brightens hill and wold, 
The woods are luminous with gold, 

The skies with beauty are ablaze. 


And, like the spirit of the scene, 
So fair, I shrink as half afraid, 
One wanders by my side, serene, 
in perfect gracefulness of mien, 
My darling—my Scheherazade. 
And as the golden, glimmering eves 
Deepen about us, oft we gain 
A trellised bower round which there weaves 
A tangle of the wine-red leaves, 
Wine-red as reddest wine may stain. 
Then at my knee, with winning grace; 
She sits,—her hair before me bright,— 
And, marble-white, her clear-cut face 
Gleams, till as darkness comes apace, 
It glimmers to a spot of light. 


And ever as we sit she strives 
My languid fancy to beguile 
With talk of great, of noble lives, 
With tale, or legend, that revives 
And cheers my drooping heart the while, 


The bright creations of romance, 
The memories of vanished time, 
These seem to quicken in her glance, 
But most my soul she will entrance, 
With old-world witcheries of rhyme. 
High aims and honourable deeds 
Shaped on her lips my heart will move, 
For sin and suffering she pleads ; 
But ever shuns the way that leads 
Toward the precipice of love! 


That way the rosy pathways tend 
Meandering ever as they go, 
Where’er our devious course we wend 


Love with each tender thought will blend,— 


And wherefore should she say it ‘ No?’ 


For very pity she is lorn, 

The tear-drops glisten on her cheek ; 
She pities and she does not scorn, 
Yet out of pity love is born, 

And still of love she does not speak ! 


Strange! yet, in sooth, far more I prize 
The gentle form that shrinks dismayed : 
Straight to my hungering heart she fiies, 
For her alone it beats or dies, 
My darling—my Scheherazade ! 
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